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More Days of Continuous Haulage 


Uninterrupted performance for a longer 
period and fewer lost hours of “Lay-Up” time 
—another of the GMC “Seven Steps Ahead” 


More improvements that make 
possible a greater number of 
actual hours of hauling are 
found in GMC trucks than can 
be had in any other motor 
truck. 


GMC Removable Cylinder Walls 
have produced a distinct ad- 
vance in engine operation by 
reducing to a minimum wear on 
walls and pistons. This superior 
feature alsoincreases fuel econ- 
omy, and practically eliminates 
piston slaps and other ineffi- 
ciencies of the older type of 
engine. 


Replacement of a damaged 
GMC cylinder wall ordinarily 
takes less than two hours, while 
the same repair where walls are 
not removable usually takes at 
least two days. The material 


saving. made possible by this big 
reduction:in ‘‘lost time’’ is 
furtherincreased by theremark- 
ably low cost of the parts re- 
quired to make such a replace- 
ment in the GMC engine. 


Such distinctive GMC improve- 
ments as Positive Pressure 
Lubrication, Pre-Heated Car- 
buretion, Removable Valve 
Lifter Assemblies and Positive, 
Instantaneous Governor Action 
are all features that contribute 
directly to keeping GMC trucks 
on the road longer and with 
less expense. 


No other motor truck on the 
market has all these exclusive 
improvements, which make pos- 
sible the steady, unvarying per- 
formance that iscommon in the 
operation of GMC trucks. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Te tte 


GMC Chassis list at the 
Tome $1295; Two Ton, $ 
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$3600; Five Ton, 375; Pree tax to ray oer ana 
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Why the Silvertown 
is preferred 
a 


The Silvertown is the pioneer cord tire 
of America. Its history is the record of 
every important development in cord 
tire construction. From the start it gave 
the motorist a new idea of tire service. 


[2] 
The Silvertown is made by an organiza- 
tion with 52 years’ experience in rubber 
manufacture. This experience covers 
the whole development of the auto- 
mobile, and is put to its most expert 
use in making the. Silvertown. 


[3] 
There is only one quality in Silvertown 
Tires. The materials and workmanship 
in one are the same as in all others. 
‘The name of Silvertown is always a 


symbol of one quality. 
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Your dealer will sell you the Silver- 
town in any size from 30 x 3% up. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


| Goodrich 
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“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria rep- 
resents in its every aspect 
all that fastidious guests could 
demand: of it. The -service is 
expert and pleasing; the private 
apartments’ spacious and rest- 
ful; the public rooms superior 
in sumptuousness to any others 
in New York; and the cuzsine 
so excellent that its fame is 
listed wherever good food is 

- known. 


_ There is nothing spectacular 
about the Waldorf. It is a 


hotel where comfort and luxury ° 
are unassuming — yet unmis- 
takable. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue 33° an 34° Streets. New York 
LL.M Boomer, President-Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end ef the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for $4 for the next 2% 
numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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TWIN-SIX COUPE 


‘Twin-Sixownersarequietly diminution in the depth of 
and serenely content. that satisfaction. 


Every phase of their invest- In the fabrication of the 
ment eatishes them. Packard Twin-Six only 


one law obtains—that the 
They know that the mere Twin-Six must provide a 


passage of a year,ortwoor quality of motoring beyond 
three years, will witness no _whichitisnot possible togo. 


The price of the Twin-Six ‘touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five-passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an immediate conviction of very great value, and very 
unusual. Packard Trucks are known for their durability and low ton-mile cost 


ACKARD 
WIN’SIX 
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The Standard of Comparison 


Among other items of equipment are thetransmission 
lock, cowl ventilator, drum type headlamps and park- 
ing lamps, windshield wiper, nickeled scuff plates on 
running boards, covered metal sunshade, rear vision 
mirror, heater, nickeled steering wheel spider, silk win- 
dow shades, gasoline gauge and combination clock and 
speedometer on instrument board, roof covering of latest 
design and material, extra gasoline capacity for touring. 
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The Six-Glinder Touring Sedan 


Built primarily for de luxe touring this newest of Buick models, the six- 
cylinder, five-passenger Touring Sedan, offers a degree of comfort 
unsurpassed by the highest priced cars. 


Its rugged, metal-covered body, custom-made by Fisher, and the well- 
knit chassis with its distinctive new cantilever springs absorb and soften 
the jars and jolts of cross-country travel. 


Five passengers may ride in the Touring Sedan in utmost comfort, yet 
in conversation range. The individual front seats and the broad rear 
seat are deeply upholstered in plush. A single wide door on either side 
affords easy entrance and permits the use of two large plate glass win- 
dows, thus offering the passenger a wider range of vision. 


The Touring Sedan is provided with a smart trunk carried upon a 
sturdy rack in the rear, with nickeled guard rails to protect the body. 


To drive the Touring Sedan is a relaxation. The refined Valve-in-Head 
motor performs with a new smoothness and flexibility, the steering 
position is ideal, the long control lever is within easy reach, the hand- 
some instrument board is replete with every device for convenience. 


Conspicuous even among the fourteen fine cars bearing the Buick name- 
plate for 1923, the five-passenger, six-cylinder Touring Sedan provides 
traditional Buick excellence in a cross-country car of great distinction. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Furnt, MicHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Optimism Rules in West 


Lines Doing Record-Breaking Business— 


Merchants in Many 


PTIMISM rules throughout 
the West. 
This optimism is, in my 


mind, just. ji 

Judging from the recent action. 
of the security markets, optimism 
is strong also in the East. 

The railway strike has caused 
some dislocation and more harm 
iu the important fruit-growing 
sections of the far West. Yet the 
underlying confidence in the future 
of the West is so deep that appar- 
ently nothing could shake it. 

Reasons aplenty are pointed out 
for the current cheerfulness. The 
wheat and corn raising states are 
garnering abundant harvests. The 
year is proving an excellent one 
for the fruit crops which yield so 
much wealth along the ‘Pacific 
Coast. Lumber demand and prices 
are unusually satisfactory. The 
building boom is, if anything, more 
pronounced in the far West than 
elsewhere and the new permits 
continue to be taken out in record 
breaking numbers. All manufac- 
turers and merchants and trades- 
men catering in any way to build- 
ing and home furnishing are doing 
an extraordinarily brisk business, 
many concerns eclipsing all prev- 
ious turnovers. 

Here is one phase of the indus- 
trial evolution on the Pacific which 
will interest business men through- 
out the rest of the country. Very 
rapid strides are being made in 
manufacturing and making mer- 
chandise formerly bought in the 
principal commercial centers of 
the East and Middle West, a de- 
velopment which has been greatly 
stimulated by high railway freight 
rates. 

Los Angeles, for example, has 
become a notable center for the 
needle trades. In fact, I am 
authoritatively told that the gar- 
ment-making industry in its var- 


Confidence in Future 


By B. C. Forbes 


ious branches now ranks in magni- 
tude with the lumber activities of 
the city. 

I went into one large depart- 
ment store and learned these 
rather astonishing facts: This 
store alone purchased two million, 
nine hundred thousand dollars 
more of goods last year right in 
Los Angeles, and its home-town 
purchases of stock this year will 
exceed $3,500,000. 

I have tried to gather accurate, 
comprehensive information con- 
cerning the effect of the increasing 
use of the Panama Canal upon in- 
ter-coastal commerce, but so far 
as I could discover, no adequate 
statistics have yet been compiled 
despite the energetic efforts in this 
direction of two or three progres- 
sive banks. 

Those bankers and “authorities” 
who have gone most deeply into 
the subject all agree that this 
water route is now playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
handling of trade between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic seaboards. 
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Further expansion of this trade 
and of all-water commerce with 
Europe is looked for. 

In later issues of “Forbes” it is 
planned to present detailed infor- 
mation to show the expansion in 
the imports and exports of the 
principal Pacific seaports. 

Also, “Forbes” hopes to publish 
one or more articles dealing with 
the enormous expansion in demand 
for electric power in Pacific states, 
as this expansion reflects the re- 
markable increase in industrial op- 
erations in addition to the increase 
in irrigation and home-building. 

In “Fact and Comment” in this 
issue something is said about the 
phenomenal success of large Pa- . 
cific corporations in raising capital 
right at home. It is characteristic 
of Westerners to have faith in 
their own towns and cities and 
state, and, as a consequence, they 
are disposed to invest in local en- 
terprises controlled by brainy men 
whom they know and in whom 
they have great faith. This is a 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Wages and Living Costs 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the relation between 
wages in a typical industrial state and the food cost of living. The wage line 
represents average weekly earnings in New York State factories. The cost of 
living line is based on the retail food price statistics of the U. S. Bureau of 
In both cases the June, 1914, level is taken as 100. 


Labor Statistics. 











“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


(The editor of “Forbes” is now investigating business 
conditions in the West and gathering material for future 
articles.) 

‘The predominant thought one has, businesswise, 
about the West is that it is destined to grow enor- 
mously. Growth probably will be most rapid in the 
Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. Industrially, 

the Middle West is already rush- 


THE WEST ing ahead by leaps and bounds. 
7. aio Ohio in some respects has been a 
ENORMOUSLY unique state in development and 


in leadership during very recent 
years. So, though not to quite as pronounced an ex- 
tent, has California. 


This is being written in California after a too-brief 


yet rather widespread investigation of conditions in 
Washington, Oregon and the Bear State. My hours 
have -been crowded with so much traveling, so much 
speech-making, so much hospitality, that it has been 
difficult to find time or opportunity for reasoned writ- 
ing. As a matter of fact, these comments are being 
jotted down in a train 
* * <8 

Without righteousness, there can be no twenty-four 
carat success; only tinsel success. 

oe * & 

As people are more important than things, let me 
first record the quite marked difference between the 
people who live in the large cities of the East and the 
people who live in the West. The Westerners are dis- 
tinctly more hospitable, more cor- 
dial, more kindly, more open- 
hearted and open-handed. They 
are willing to share both their time 
and their means more generously. 

The explanation? 

It was well expressed this morning by Constant 
Meese, a prominent citizen of San Francisco, whom 
I had met in that city, when I happened to run into 
him an hour or two ago in the far-famed Valley of 
the Yosemite. “I have made some seventy trips across 
the continent in the last forty years,” said Mr. Meese, 
“and while there is undoubtedly greater friendliness 
and generosity shown by the people of the West than 
by a good many of the people one encounters in busi- 
ness in Eastern cities, the reason is simple enough: 
We have made our money with far less effort in this 
bountiful part of the land, and, consequently, we are 
more ready to spend it with a free hand. The struggle 
to live hasn’t been so hard here. Competition hasn’t 
been so keen. We have time and we take time to be 
friendly towards one another.” 

Then he added, with a smile: “When you go to see 
a business man in New York he usually greets you 
with the question, ‘When did you get in?’ Then his 
next question usually is: “When are you going back?’ 
This over, he indicates that he wants you to come to 


WHY WESTERN 
PEOPLE ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM EASTERN 


the point at once in regard to business and that the 
quicker he can get through with you the better he will 
like it. 

“Out here the most natural thing in-the world for 
us is to say how glad we are that the visitor has come 
to our part of the country, and then in the very next 
breath to ask what we can do to make the visit en- 
joyable.” | 

Truthfully, this has been exactly my own experi- 
ence, and I find that it likewise has been the experience 
of other Easterners:when they come out West. - Also, 
my own analysis of the reasons underlying the differ- 


- ence between Easterners and Westerners leads me to 


the conclusion expressed by Mr. Meese; with this fur- 
ther thought, that the delightful climate here, the 
phenomenal fertility. of the soil, the. relative ease with 
which a living can be earned, the absence of slums 
and other- manifestations of acute hardship, all com- 
bine to produce a,care-free, happy, friendly spirit 
among the people. 

In some of my talks to bankers, capitalists, and busi- 
ness leaders I have warned them against allowing the 
expansion of their affairs and the growing demands 
upon their time to crush out of their hearts that spirit 
of Western hospitality which is not merely full of 
charm for the visitor but which infuses into the life 
of the West more real richness, more real worth- 
whileness, than could be cotmpensated for by all the 
wealth of Wall Street or alf the wealth of the world 
if fought for in a mercenary spirit. The temptation 
to become more tense, more self-seeking, more self- 
centered, more callous, more mercenary, will. inevit- 
ably come to the West. But let us hope that the 
people of the West will have wisdom enough and 
vision enough and graciousness enough to resist suc- 
cumbing to it. 

After all, life is more than money; living is more 
than business. 

* * x 
An airship will fall éf tts propelling power ceases. You, 


too. 
ee ae 


For every branch and twig the giant tree must have a 
root. Are you cultivating the right kind and the right 


number of roots? 
Py 6 


To reach and stay in the van, have no silly vanity. 
* * * 


You would please God? Then please His children, 
your fellow-mortals, especially those whose pleasures are 
few. 

x * x 
Some employees are more anxious to be profit-sharers 


than profit-earners. 
prof * * x 


Pray more to give happiness; less to get it—and lo! st 


will come in as you send tt out. 
a ae 


On occasion, unbend. 
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Unique Compliment from the 
Fruitful West 


They certainly know how to do gra-. 
cious, hospitable things in the West. 
Here is a photograph of a gigantic 
cake made by Hazen J. Titus, the 
“Fruit Cake King,” of Fruitcake, Cal., 
the newest town in the State, located 
near Los Angeles. The products of 
this establishment, as you may éasily 
judge, are unique. The “Forbes” cake 
—which has attracted keen interest 
when on display in the maker’s win- 
dow—measures 22 by 15 inches and 
weighs 20 pounds, exclusive of the 
most elaborate frosting. The wonder- 
ful fruits of Titus’s art last for years 
and, like wine, improve with age. The 
motto of the organization is: “When 
love and skill work together, expect 
a masterpiece.” Titus makes master- 
pieces. . 


An economic development of great importance is 
under way on a scale not generally recognized. The 
largest industrial. companies in America are finding 
it advisable to build plants on the Pacific Coast. This 

movement is particularly notable 


IMPORTANT at Oakland, the rapidly growing 
CONCERNS . : ‘ 

BUILD PLANTS city on the mainland just across 
IN THE WEST the bay from San Francisco. 


Here plants either have already 
been or are to be built by such companies as General 
Electric, General Motors, Westinghouse, Durant Mo- 
tors, Certainteed Products, Shredded Wheat, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, etc. 

It is claimed, for instance, that transportation costs 
averaging $90 per car can be saved by locating auto- 
mobile factories here to take care of all Far Western 
business and, of course, Oriental business. Other 
companies handling heavy or bulky products can also, 
it is emphasized, save a great deal of money by estab- 
lishing branch factories on the Pacific seaboard. 

It is declared, further, that elaborate scientific tests 
were conducted by more thah one of America’s gigan- 
tic corporations to ascertain the relative efficiency of 
labor in different parts of the country, and that this 
locality yielded the best results of all. The climate, 
it is explained, is unusually equitable from January 
to December, neither too hot nor too cold to interfere 
with full-volumed production. . Another fact conclu- 
sively established is that the breakages and spoilage 
of certain lines of goods are less in this climate than 
where there are extremes of heat and cold. Large 
concerns are said to experience less difficulty in ob- 
taining workers on the Pacific Coast than in many 
other sections where the weather and living conditions 
are not so attractive. 


The facts here set down may influence the heads of © 


many companies to investigate the pros and cons of 
establishing branch plants in the Far West. The lack 
of coal or coke supplies for iron and steel production 
is a consideration that has to be taken into the reckon- 
ing and weighed against the advantages of having an 
unlimited quantity of low-cost electric power, fuel oil, 
lumber, and agricultural products. 


* * * 


Curious, but the more of others’ burdens we bear, the 
greater our strength to carry our own. 












It has been regrettable to find in some cities an ab- 
sence of goodwill on the part of the people towards the 


leading local bankers and business giants. In one or 
two places I received bitter complaints concerning 
the lack of interest in community 
affairs manifested by large em- 
ployers, more especially execu- 
tives in charge of the western 
plants of huge concerns having 
their headquarters in the East or Middle West. In 
some of my speeches I urged the correction of these 
unfortunate conditions. ° 

The Los Angeles Examiner, in course of a three- 
column report of a talk I made there to the heads of 
all the local banks, prints this: 


DON’T HOLD 
ALOOF FROM 
ACTIVITIES OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


“T am glad to know you are building a coliseum, 
because you must get the people together before you 
can accomplish anything. 

“You men should use that coliseum to get the 
people together, to have the taxpayers meet and to 
get yourselves acquainted with, the people of Los 
Angeles. 

“The bigger a man may become the more essential 
it is that he should carry the people with him; no big 
business can be conducted to-day with the people 
against it. 

“Another point I have learned about Los Angeles 
that is inspiring to me is your Community Develop- 
ment Association; a lot of towns need that, especially 
New York, which is such an unwieldly, tremendous 
mass of people that it is impossible to obtain from 
them any concerted effort. 

“Your city is getting so large, and will soon be so 
much larger that to do the things you want to see 
accomplished you must have such an organization that 
combines the individual impetus with that of the 
newspapers, harmoniously working toward the same end. 

“With this organization you can win the confi- 
dence of the mass of the people in your undertakings 
for the benefit of the city, you will be able to carry 
the people with you, for man’s proper study is man- 
kind; this is a great world but the greatest thing in 
it is the people. We are all members of the one 
family. 

“To do the right thing, and then let the people know 
you are doing the right thing, that is your duty.” 


At Oakland, which by the way, is destined to tower 
up as one of the giant industrial cities of the Pacific, 
I struck conditions which prompted me, in an address 
before severul hundred members of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, to say things that were thus reported 
in the local press: 

“TI doubt whether some of the men at the head 
locally of your largest industrial enterprises are tak- 
ing the active part that they should in community 


activity, and all those things pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the city.” He added that when he goes East, 






o 











he is going to interview the heads of the large national 
concerns with branches on this coast, to find out what 
the local managers are doing for local development, 
holding that it was important that the chief execu- 
tives know what part men here are doing for com- 
munity growth. 

Forbes held as “unprofitable servants” those men 
who were responsible in a business way, but who did 
nothing for the upbuilding of the commercial and 
mercantile activities of the city. There is nothing 
more important than for big corporations and big 
business industries to earn the good will of the people, 


he asserted. 
kK * x 


Wherever I have gone I have made a point of in- 
quiry into unemployment. Apart from the unques- 
tionably serious dislocation of business and travel 
caused by the coal and railway strikes, there is no 

considerable unemployment in the 


NO western part of the . country. 
en There certainly has been no super 
PACIFIC abundance of ‘workers available 


for farmers and fruit growers. 
The demand for virtually all classes of skilled workers 
has been sufficient to absorb all the supply, and retail 
trade has been active enough to employ a normal 
number of clerks, etc. Concerns affected by the 
building boom are rushed with orders and many of 
them are working at maximum capacity. The extent 
of furniture-making on the Pacific has been a revela- 
tion to me. 

Fruit crops this year have been most bountiful. 
This also has meant full-tide business and employment 
for many. 

Despite the railway disturbances, the tourist busi- 
ness has been very satisfactory. All records for auto- 
mobile travel are this year being broken. The num- 
‘ber of automobile campers one constantly encounters 
on the highways is dumfounding. Judging by ap- 
pearances, this form of vacation has become even more 
popular with people of modest means than with those 
of greater wealth. 

Altogether, the West is enjoying a wide variety of 
activity and quite satisfactory trade and employment. 
a 

One hears a lot of “native sons” talk in California. 
Loyalty is a supremely admirable virtue. Loyalty to 
one’s country, loyalty to one’s state, loyalty to one’s 
community, loyalty to one’s organization is part and 

parcel of every exemplary citizen. 


“NATIVE SONS” But loyalty must not be permitted 


pag to deteriorate into provincialism. 
OVERDONE Californians do well to take pride 


in the achievements of their native 
sons. But the “native sons” slogan should not be al- 
lowed to go so far as to bring about an unhezilthy 
discrimination. 

Just as nothing is more injurious to the growth of 
a business organization than nepotism, so would ne- 
potism by California or any other state tend to re- 
strict its maximum growth and progress. To attain 
‘the best results, the best man must be selected in 
every case regardless of where he was born. 

Let me repeat that the “native sons” idea is credit- 
able, admirable and desirable when not carried to un- 
judicious extremes. Home-born Californians, judg- 
ing by what I have seen of them, do not need to ask 
odds from the natives of any other state in the Union. 
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More interest is evinced on the Pacific Coast in s} ip 
subsidies than on the Atlantic seaboard. I rather 
think that the general run of the people along the 
Pacific Coast are more awake to the necessities of 

the situation than are the public 


SHIP in the East. The man in the 
SUBSIDIES * 11 

A NECES@ARY street along the Atlantic really 
EVIL takes very little interest in whe- 


ther the United States has a first- 
rate or a second-rate merchant marine or whether the 
country’s imports and exports are carried by American 
or foreign vessels. Nor does he worry over the 
growth or decay of port activities. The great ma- 
jority of the people along the Pacific do take an in- 
terest in these matters and feel keenly that every- 
thing feasible should be done to cope with foreign 
shipping competition, especially Japanese competition. 

Few questions were asked me more often than, 
“Will the ship subsidy bill be passed ?” 

Theoretically, I dislike ship subsidies. But at this 
stage of America’s national and international develop- 
ment I regard the granting of every possible encour- 
agement to American ships as desirable from both 
the economic and the patriotic point of view. Does it 
not become obnoxious, on a moment’s reflection, that 
if the number and power of each nation’s naval forces 
are to be regulated by international agreement, the 
advantage will be with the nation that possesses the 
largest and most efficient supplementary fleet of 
ships? Naval vessels can accomplish little unless 
backed up with other ships to furnish them with 
needed supplies of all kinds and having a constant 
supply of young men trained in seamanship. 

To my mind, it behooves us all, irrespective of our 
theories, to regard a ship subsidy law at this time as 
a necessary evil. 

i ee 
To deal harmoniously with others, try to see through 
their eyes. 
s+ & 
To salesmen: To win out, go out, stay out, fight tt out. 
ne. 2 


The best blend of all is unconquerable faith and infinite 
modesty. ; 

° 2.» 

What do you think of this? One Western company, 
Southern California Edison, has 48,000 security hold- 
ers, and only 1,300 of them live outside of the com- 
pany’s home State, California. Isn’t that a record 

calculated to gladden the heart 


HAS 48,000 of any corporation executive? 
STOCKHOLDERS : : sae ‘f 
NEARLY ALL Other Californian utility compa 
AT HOME nies, such as the Pacific Gas & 


Electric and the Great Western 
Light & Power, have also been pioneers in develop- 
ing.customer-ownership of their securities, with the 
result that California leads all the States in the num- 
ber of consumers owning securities in their local 
utility corporations. It is estimated that 150,000 Cali- 
fornians own California, public utility bonds and 
stocks. 
This farsighted policy, with its many direct and in- 
direct advantages, was instituted through the states- 
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NOTHING TO RUN ON 
Uncle Sam—“But in Building the Car You Forgot to Supply an Engine.” 
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manlike wisdom of the heads of these corporations, 
namely, John B. Miller and R. H. Ballard of the South- 
ern California Edison; John Britton and W. E. Creed 
of the Pacific Gas, and Mortimer Fleishhacker of the 
Great Western. Let me here say that I do not believe 
the utility companies of any other State can boast of 
five public utility executives of such calibre. I regard 
each of these men as of extraordinary ability, extra- 
ordinary breadth, extraordinary vision and extraordi- 
nary business statesmanship. 

It will interest business men throughout the coun- 
try to know that these same men take just as much 
pains to “sell” their organization to their own em- 
ployees as they take to sell their securities to their 
own customers. The P. G. & E., for illustration, 
thinks nothing of holding as many as thirty meetings 
of stockholders at as many different points to submit 
the year’s report and to answer whatever questions 
any of the stockholders may wish to ask. The best 
local “talent” is usually engaged to furnish music or 
suchlike entertainment at these meetings so as to 
bring out as many as possible of the local people. 
President Creed of the P. G. & E. was telling a public 
utility executive from the East about these meetings 
when the latter asked, “What would you do if some of 
the stockholders should start asking questions?” 
Wasn’t this a damning commentary upon the ways of 
some utility managemert? 

One reason why there has been this systematic drive 
for consumer-ownership of securities is that it has not 
always been easy to attract Eastern capital for the 
development of the tremendously ambitious hydro- 
electric projects on the Pacific Coast. Another reason 
is that these long-headed Californian executives 
clearly recognized that they would stand an excellent 
chance of receiving fair treatment at the hands of 
official regulatory bodies if a large percentage of the 
holders could be induced to invest their savings in 
utility bonds and stocks. All offerings of such securi- 
ties have to be sanctioned by the State commissiorers. 
Having thus approved of the distribution of these 
securities among the citizens of the State, the regula- 
tors could not, in conscience, adopt regulations or 
rates making it impossible to earn a reasonable return 
on the money thus invested. 

So many hundreds of millions of dollars will have 
to be procured for public utility developments, espe- 
cially for the transformation of the mountain snows 
into “white coal,” that it is extremely important to 
adopt every feasible measure to encourage the local 
saving and investing of money in utility enterprises. 
Incidentally, this whole arrangement has been and is 
yielding results satisfactory to all. 

o*« ¢ 

The final question shall be not, How much have you? 
but, How much have you done? 

x * x 

Before accumulation, renunciation. 

x * x 

The gun that makes most noise doesn’t always shoot 
best. 

: a. 2 


Are you conscientiously paying your debt to the world? 
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In the automobile manufacturing section of the coun- 
try one hears much merger talk. There is some 
question as to whether many mergers will come within 

the next nine months or whether 


MORE the weaker companies will sur- 
MERGERS : > : 

WILL vive while improvement in gen- 
COME eral conditions lasts. As you may 


or may not know, sales of auto- 


mobiles dropped off sharply about two months ago, 
and demand has not revived since. Such aggressive 


figures as the duPonts, of General Motors, Henry 
Ford, W. C. Durant, the Studebaker, Packard, and 
other progressive interests, are expected to branch 
out. The mergers in the steel industry, in the cop- 
per and brass industries, in the chemical industry, in 
the newspaper industry, in banking, etc., are certain 
to be followed by consolidations in other fields. Gi- 
gantic units are the order of the day and will be the 
order of tomorrow. 

Just as tremendously powerful guns and tanks were 
needed in the World War, so tremendously powerful 
organizations are needed to wage commercial and in- 
dustrial war in the markets of the world. Whether 
we like it or not the economic trend is towards big- 
ness, towards large-scale organization, towards com- 
bination, towards co-operation. 

America is a big country. It has won its way by 
doing big things in a big way. To still forge ahead, 
it must do bigger things in a bigger way. 

Corporations represent co-operation. And surely 
co-operation is not in itself a crime. Is not virtually 
every great movement a species of co-operation? 
Government is nothing but one form of-co-operation; 
it is the biggest of all' combinations. Religion is 
propagated by co-operation and counsels it. Without 
co-operation we would have had no trans-continental 
railroads. An individual can run a stage-coach, but 
cannot build or operate a railroad. Steamship services 
are established and maintained through co-operation. 
But an individual can own a small ferryboat. When 
nails were made by hand an individual could set up as 
a nailmaker. But the twentieth century iron foundry 
or steel mill calls for co-operation. Machinery in- 
variably involves co-operation both for its manufac- 
ture and its operation. And machinery is only in its 
infancy. 

Industry has graduated from. the rudimentary one- 
man stage. It now necessitates grand-scale action. 
‘It demands more capital than one purse can supply. 
It needs the pooling of many purses and the co-opera- 
tion of many pairs of hands. 

As business combinations grow bigger and bigger, 
regulation becomes more and more essential. Some 
capitalists complain of the pin-headedness of politi- 
cians who attack big business and seek to adopt regu- 
lation which makes for strangulation. Yet, in the end 
business is likely to get the kind of regulation, not that 
it wants, but that it deserves. 


28.8 
Pray—and sweat. 
> 
Everybody delights in bringing down the overheady. 
x 


To do your work successfully, cultivate light, not heat. 





What Makes a Successful 
Business Manr 


Business Fundamentals and How to Use Them — Methods of 
Operation Outstanding Factors in Success of Business Giants 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson Statistical Organisation) 


summer afternoon, Prof. 

George F. Swain and I sat in 
the tower room of my cottage in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, pouring 
over a lot of charts. We had heen 
doing the same thing off and on 
ever since I graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1898. 

For five years I had been 
obsessed with the idea that 
people were suffering tre- 
mendous loss and much 
needless misery due to eco- 
nomic causes. At Technol- 
ogy, I had found physics, 
chemistry, and other sci- 
ences all reduced to an ex- 
act basis; so that one could 
tell ahead of time! what 
would happen if he did cer- 
tain things. In fact, it was 
worked out so that one could 
decide upon a desirable re- 
sult and then mix the ingre- 
dients that would get that 
result. School was on a 
sound, scientific basis; but 
when we got into the busi- 
ness world and faced the 
major problem of making a 
living everything seemed to 
be on a “catch-as-catch- 
can” basis. 

The economists had set 
forth a few rules, to be sure, 
but when a man faced the 
personal problem of making 
a living, either in working 
for someone else or by work- 
ing for himself, he had to 
fall back on instinct. 

My search for information 
on “What Makes a Success- 
ful Business Man” brought 
out just one new idea. I 
found that for five thousand years 
business men had been succeeding 
by “guess.” Young men by the 
millions had started in with a com- 
mon ambition to succeed. A small 
fraction of them, quite by accident, 
learned the combination that 
would work in their own particu- 
lar calling. They succeeded ‘and 
prospered. The others struggled. 
sroped, wore themselves out and 
died. The following generation. 
the rich man’s son and poor man’s 
son, started in all over again just 


Sie twenty years ago, on a 








where their fathers had started as 
far as any real knowledge was con- 
cerned. Each succeeding genera- 


tion was forced to start at tne bot- 
tom without any of the knowledge 
or experience gained by those who 
had experimented and struggled 





ROGER W. BABSON 


Head of the world-wide organization bearing his only 
Its operating revenue exceeds $2,000,000 
annually and its reports are subscribed to by 
nearly 20,000 of America’s executives and investors. 


for hundreds of years before. 
All of this served only as proof 
of the crying need for some sort 
of organized knowledge on the 
most important of all businesses 
—that of making a living. Hence 
I kept at work on the problem. 
But to get back to our story. 
Prof. Swain and I were studying 
these charts on wages, prices, 
bank clearings, and a lot of other 
business matter for long periods 
of years. We were trying to ac- 
count, on that particular afternoon, 


for a sort of wave motion that 
seemed to run through each of 
them. 

Quite suddenly one of us said, 
“I wonder if Sir Isaac Newton’s 
law of action and reaction has 
anything to do with this economic 
Wave motion. The idea 
sounded plausible. As a re- 
sult, I went to England and 
visited Cambridge, Newton’s 
home town, studying his 
‘early books and writings in 
an effort to find out some- 
thing of his discoveries and 
the possibility of their ap- 
plication to the problem. 

After spending several 
months among his books and 
notes, I ran across the fol- 
lowing in “Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Philosophical Discov- 
eries,” published by Mc- 
Laurin in 1748: “The estab- 
lishing of the equality of 
action and reaction, even in 
those powers which seem to 
surpass mechanism and to be 
more immediately derived 
from Him, seems to be an in- 
dicator that these powers, 
while they derive their effi- 
cacy from Him, are, however, 
in a certain degree, circum- 
scribed and regulated in 
their operations by mechan- 
ical principles.” 

That settled it. I went to 
work in earnest and within 
a year had reduced the vari- 
ous facts in business to a 
single chart. This chart not 
illustrated Newton’s 
law as it applies to the busi- 
ness cycle, but also made it 
possible to forecast the vari- 
ous features of that cycle—the 
business seasons of prosperity, 
decline, depression, and improve- 
ment—with remarkable accuracy. 

Since then the law has been ap- 
plied to hundreds of factors, in- 
volving almost every phase of the 
business world. It has been ap- 
plied to the stock market to solve 
the enigma of fluctuation and has 
been worked out in forecasting the 
trend of human relations. 

The tiny business started in an 
old attic in Wellesley, Massachu- 
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setts, to make and market these 
forecasts for the guidance of busi- 
ness men and investors, has grown 
during these twenty years into a 
‘world-wide organization with a 
staff of over 300 economists, 
statisticians, and assistants. Its 
operating revenue exceeds $2,000,- 
‘000 annually and its reports are 
subscribed to by nearly 20,000 of 
America’s executives and investors. 

This material success is giati- 
fying, of course, but I am inter- 
ested in it primarily as proof of 


the soundness of a principle. It is, 


much more gratifying to know 
that the idea with which I strug- 
gled twenty years ago has gradu- 
ally been accepted by the business 
and financial world. Hence a:tiv- 
ity in both fields is rapidly coming 
out of the tangled guesswork and 
is taking shape as an exact science 
which deals with facts, formulas 
and certain results. 

Through all this experiment, I 
have found that there are only a 
few laws that are really funda- 
mental. With these in mind, 


in trade journals. They are the 
figures that appear on his books; 
the figures‘ which represent the in- 
side condition of his particular 
business. From the _ investor’s 
point of view comparative statis- 
tics include all particulars concern- 
ing the bonded debt, earnings, gen- 
eral business, and financial condi- 
tion of any given property. 

Fundamental statistics,: on’ the 
other hand, reflect the situation in 
the broad general field which af- 
fects everyone. These underlying 
conditions, such as: prices, money, 
wages, etc., are oi tremendous im- 
portance because they affect a 
man’s business fundamentally. 
They govern the purchasing pow- 
er of his customers, the price and 
supply of the raw materials which 
he uses in his manufacturing, and 
the living conditions of the work- 
ers he employs in his plant. 

The importance of comparative 
statistics is generally accepted and 
understood. Hence, business men 
now freely spend much money for 
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revealed the more or less astonish- 
ing fact that the largest portion of 
business profits and losses result 
from changes in fundamental con- 
ditions. A more recent investiga- 
tion made by my _ associates 
covering over four hundred con- 
cerns and representing the twen- 
ty-six leading branches of indus- 
try, revealed the fact that 57 per 
cent. of business profit is the result 
of changes in fundamental condi- 
tions, while but 43 per cent. of 
business profit is the result of 


, competitive efficiency. 


All financial history has con- 
sisted of distinct cycles and al- 
though of different duration each 
cycle has consisted of four periods ; 
namely, (1) a period of prosper- 
ity, (2) a period of decline, (3) 
a period of depression, and (4) a 
period of improvement. These 
always follow one another in the 
same sequence and cause a constant 
change of surface conditions with 
which one must reckon. 

Common sense dictates that as 

long as conditions keep 








a man can approach almost 


- problem, the administration 
of almost any business or the 
solution of almost any finan- 
cial difficulty. Therefore, a 
man’s possibilities for suc- 
cess are limited only by his 

- skill in the application of the 
principle. : 

I am going to try to set 
forth these few fundamen- 
tals of success, and hope that 
they may make your effort 
+o succeed more fruitful, 
that they may save you from 


any industrial or commercial C 








of defense. 


OMMON SENSE dictates that 
as long as conditions keep 
changing and are bound to con- 
tinue to do so, the first step is that 
The business man 
must have up-to-the-minute facts 
on current conditions in every 
part of his field of activity. He 
must know just how things stand; Tt is also obvious that 
so that his decision may apply to 
the situation as it is. | 


changing and are bound to 
continue to do so, the first 
step is that of defense. The 
business man must have up- 
to-the-minute facts on cur- 
rent conditions in every part 
of his field of activity. He 
must know just how things 
stand; so that his decision 
may apply to the situation as 
it is. 


these same constant changes 
which harass and befuddle 
the average business man, 











offer a remarkable opportu- 





unnecessary loss and grief. 

These fundamentals apply to 
everyone at some stage of his ca- 
reer. Every man who succeeds 
employs them, consciously or un- 
consciously, whether he knows it 
or not, and it is safe to say that you 
will “get there quicker if you know 
where you are going. 

Statistics, as far as we are con- 
cerned, will be understood to rep- 
resent concentrated information 
reduced to the exact basis of 
figures. This gives us a tremen- 
dous field. Since, however, we 
are interested only’in the statis- 
tics which affect business and in- 
vestments we will discard the rest 
and concentrate on this particular 
branch. These figures divide 
themselves into two distinct 
classes which we may distinguish 
as comparative statistics and fun- 
damental statistics. 

Comparative statistics, for the 
use of the merchant, relate to 
weight, quality, age, and method of 
manufacture of. the merchandise 
-in which he deals, together with 
such trade figures as are published 


bookkeepers, accountants, and of- 
fice assistants that they . may 
record the data necessary to com- 
pile comparative statistics. There 
is hardly a business in the country 
which does not keep them to a cer- 
tain extent and most concerns em- 
ploy from 10 to 50 per cent. of their 
office force on this particular work. 

Few business men, on the other 
hand, make any systematic effort 
to collect data and study funda- 
mental statistics. Those who have 
gone to the trouble to do so are 
conspicuous in their own business 
community because of their unus- 
ual prosperity and what their 
friends call “good luck.” The rea- 
son is this: Fundamental statis- 
tics are more important to a busi- 
ness man than those reflected in 
the figures on his own books, for 
fundamental conditions have more 
to do with his success. 

A recent investigation by Pro- 
fessor David Friday, then in the 
Economics Department of the 
University of Michigan, now head 
of the State School of Agriculture, 


nity for profit provided one 
can tell what the next change will 
be and when it will take place. 
The amount of money which 
can be made by the study of’ such 
Statistics is limited only by the 
original capital and the number of 
years the study is continued. Com- 
parative statistics treat of com- 
parative conditions and are used 
for selecting securities and com- 
modities which are absolutely safe 
and which have the greatest pros- 
pect of increase in market value 
under fixed market conditions. 
Fundamental statistics treat of un- 
derlying conditions and are em- 
ployed for determining these 
general market conditions and 
whether or not it is wise to pur- 
chase, or to sell, or to do neither. 
Investors use this data in order to 
purchase securities only when they 
are low, holding them for from two 
to four years until they are high. 
Many such investors double 
their money every few years, with 
practically no risk and with very 
little trouble. By a study of these 
fundamental statistics some indi- 
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investigation, 
covering over 400 concerns, repre- 
senting the twenty-six leading 
branches of industry, revealed that 57 
per cent. of business profit is the result 
| of changes in fundamental economic 


“It is obvious,” says Roger W. Bab- 
son, “that these same changes, which 
harass and befuddle the average busi- 
ness man, offer a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for profit, provided one can tell 
what the next change will be and when 
it will take place.” 














viduals with little risk and with- 
out any marginal purchases, but 
by purchasing outright high-grade, 
dividend-paying securities, have 
turned an investment of $5,000 into 
$200,000 in about twenty years. 
When one realizes the meaning of 
this—that an investment of $20,- 
000 grows automatically-to $1,- 
000,000 within twenty years—the 
value of fundamental statistics is 
apparent. 

Merchants who never even buy 
or sell securities use these data 
with equal profit. Fundamental 
statistics clearly show the mer- 
chant when to buy and increase 
his stock of goods, and when to 
cut prices and reduce his stock. 
They also enable the merchant to 
forecast money conditions in or- 
der that he may intelligently de- 
cide whether to borrow the money 
necessary to allow customers fur- 
ther credit, or to reduce his loans 
and the indebtedness’ of his cus- 
tomers. Moreover, at all times, 
these figures show the merchant 
the conditions of business through- 
out the country, so that he always 
knows whether the growth or con- 
traction of his business is propor- 
tional to that of his competitors. 

Upon careful thought, it must be 
admitted that the fortunes of 
American merchant princes must 
have been created by a knowledge 
of these facts, rather than simply 
by selling to the trade at a nom- 
inal profit. Therefore, not only 
does the proper use of fundamen- 
tal statistics insure a merchant 
against losses, but their use should 
be as profitable to him as to the 
investor, enabling him to double 
and triple his capital every few 
years. Such ideas of the value of 
statistics should, therefore, be es- 
pecially interesting to the small 
merchant with capital of, for in- 
stance, only $10,000. For there is 
no reason why, with fundamental 
statistics as an aid, his, capital 
should not automatically increase 
to $250,000 within twenty years. 

Some years ago I made an in- 
vestigation of one hundred leading 
industries to see if they had any 
special secret of success. I soon 
found that there was no particular 
group which had a distinct advan- 
tage over the other groups. 
Neither were heredity, environ- 
ment, education, or any such help- 
ful factors sufficient to make the 
great difference between failure 


and success. It is true that cer- 
tain fundamentals of character 
were necessary, but I became con- 
vinced that character alone was not 
enough. It was evident that the 
outstanding factor which marked 
the success of these great captains 
of industry was their method of 
operation. 

Not content with having a large 
group of engineers and experts 
continually investigating along the 
lines of their respective industries, 
they also had statistical depart- 
ments which continually laid be- 
fore them the trends of all the 
leading trade indicators. By such 
investigation they could at all 
times be reasonably sure of the 
direction in which business as a 
whole was traveling. 

Unlike their competitors they 
refused to “guess.” They studied 
the fundamental statistics of the 
country. They believed what 
Colonel Ayres, Vice-President of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, has 
stated so pertinently to the busi- 
ness men of the country: 

The most important single piece 
of business information that the 
man of affairs can have is that 
which tells him at what stage of 
the changing course of business he 
is at any given time. 

There are a large number of 
subjects which should be studied 
in order to gauge the situation 
correctly, but the sifting process 
of years has reduced the nutuoer 
which are of practical and definite 
use for the business man. In 
selecting these, the following char- 
acteristics are necessary : (1) Com- 
prehensive and authoritative fig- 
ures on the desired subject must 
be obtainable; (2) the figures must 
extend over a sufficient number of 
years to show the business trend. 
This process of selection has given 
us about twenty-five or thirty sub- 
jects on which available data for 
the study of United States busi- 
ness trends can be obtained. 

After months of research, I se- 
lected and collated the statistics on 
certain important subjects. The 
number of these subjects has grad- 
ually been enlarged. For con- 
venience, they may be grouped 
under twelve headings, as follows: 


1—New Construction and Real 


Estate 
2—Bank Clearings and Check 


Transactions 


3—Business Failures 

4—Labor Conditions 

5—Money Conditions 

6—Foreign Trade 

7—Gold Movements and Money 
Rates 

8—Commodity Prices 

9—Investment Conditions 

10—Crop Conditions, and other 

' Production Figures 


11—Railroad and _ Industrial 
Profits 

12—Social and Religious Fac- 
tors 


For many years men scouted the 
existence of definite cycles in husi- 
ness. There were several reasons. 
One was because statistical records 
had nevér been sufficiently devel- 
oped and refined to illustrate 
accurately the movements in busi- 
ness. The chief difficulty, however, 
was that no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the cause of business cycles 
had been found. Exhaustive in- 
quiries were made into the causes 
of panics and depressions which 
created such disaster. Little prog- 
ress was accomplished, . however, 
until people began to realize that 
the seeds of panics are sown during 
the periods of over-expansion 
which precede them. Panics and 
depressions are merely the reaction 
from over-expansion, extravagance 
and other excesses which develop 
during the times of so-called pros- 
perity. 

This discovery opened up an en- 
tirely new line of thought. It was 
nothing more or less than the 
application to business of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s law of action and reac- 
tion. This is one of the most fun- 
damental laws of the universe, 
underlying as it does all the sci- 
ences, from astronomy to chem- 
istry. 

By applying Newton’s law of 
action and reaction, the various 
business fundamentals become 
barometers of business instead of 
mere thermometers. Take, for ex- 
ample, the subject of business fail- 
ures. When reports show a small 
number of failures, people say that 
the credit situation is very favor- 
able. Viewed in this way, failures 
are only a thermometer of busi- 
ness. Applying the law of action 
and reaction, however, we know 
that an unusually small number of 
failures means that the ordinary 
process of weeding out the weak- 

(Continued on Page 602) 
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Has Another Man Got the Job 


You Should Haver 


How Dr. James M. Fitzgerald, Vocational Counselor, Has Placed 
16,000 Persons in Their Right Jobs 


r [ years ago a man about 40 
stepped into the Chicago office 
of Dr. James M. Fitzgerald, 

vocational counselor. The visitor 
was despondent about his work; he 
felt he was a misfit because he had 
not progressed rapidly enough. He 
was uncertain, he needed assurance, 
and he wanted his talents and capa- 
bilities blue-printed in the hope 

of ascertaining where he be- 


By H. Hiram Hertel 


to crash through seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties to the goal of 
their ambitions. In 1874, four years 
after his birth, his father died, and 
at the age of eight he ran away from 
his Illinois home because of parental 
pressure that tried to force his edu- 
cation along lines which did not blend 
with his boyish enthusiasms. He 


human endowments and capabilities. 
“In that single hour’s time,” said 
Dr. Fitzgerald, “my life was changed 
from uncertainty and guessing to 
one of certainty and knowledge. I 
became infatuated with the idea of 
being a student and a character ana- 
lyst and vocational counselor. Every 
dollar that I could procure was de- 
voted to gaining an education to 

this end, and although I was 





longed and changing his 
course if possible. 

He was a big man in body 
and brain, very broad-headed, 
proved to have a splendid 
reasoning mind on practical 
things, and unusual §lan- 
guage capacity. Dr. Fitzger- ° 
ald gave him a thorough de- 
lineation, showed him _ his 
traits and tendencies, and told 
him that his work should be 
either manufacturing some 
large, heavy, mechanical 
things, or in the railroad bus- 
iness. 

“How high will I get in 
either of these fields of en- 
deavor?” asked the stranger. 

“You will reach the top,” 
replied Dr. Fitzgerald. 

This man is now president 
of one of the largest railway 
companies in the country, and 
although he was a high offi- 
cial of this road when he went 
in search of someone who 
could authoritatively check 
up his doubts, he attributes 
his present commanding po- 
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told that it would require at 
least ten years of preparation 
for the work, I was quite will- 
ing to undergo the necessary 
training. 

“During this time I made 
observations and analyses of 
at least 3,000 persons gratis. 
1 did not consider that I was 
sufficiently scientific to charge 
a fee at that time, but I itched 
to study every unusual per- 
son and talk with him about 
the forces that caused him to 
decide his career.” 

Thorough preparation is a 
shibboleth of Dr. Fitzgerald. 
Once having determined his 
career, he bent every fiber 
toward effecting that end. 
He was graduated from Val- 
paraiso University, a general 
training which was soon sup- 
plemented by an entire course 
in medicine at Jenner Medical 
College, ‘with a subsequent 
intense study of brain and 
nervous anatomy. 

“Why all the expense and 
toilsome work of a medical 








sition to the positive advice 
received from Dr. Fitzgerald. 

Dr. Fitzgerald has _ successfully 
analyzed more than 16,000 persons, 
who have come to him from all parts 
of the world since he began prac- 
ticing in Chicago in 1898. Practi- 
cally every bank in that city has an 
officer who received advice from him 
and believes it has been helpful to 
him. Scores of powerful corpora- 
tions throughout the country have 
tried to purchase his amazing ability 
for their exclusive purposes, but he 
prefers to be in a position where he 
can serve the whole public. 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s own career, be- 
fore arriving at his present success, 
is another example of the genius of 
grit, which has enabled so many boys 


found a home with people who 
agreed with his sentiments and hid 
his identity, but when he was thir- 
teen the family dissolved partner- 
ship, and he was turned loose to 
fight for his own living. ‘ + 
During the next five years he 
farmed, learned carpentry, tried rail- 
roading, worked in a wholesale gro- 
cery, in a hotel and restaurant, and 
then in a steel mill at Springfield, 
Illinois, from wheelbarrow man to 
foreman in the steel department. All 
contributed to his insatiable interest 
which was crystallized, when he was 
eighteen, into an overpowering urge 
for such educational preparation as 
would enable him accurately to chart 





education?”, I inquired. “You 

were possessed of an innate 
and uncanny ability to dissect human 
faculties, and ballasted that by a 
thorough general education. Wasn't 
that enough?” 

“You can’t divorce a man’s nat- 
ural endowments from his physical 
makeup,” he replied. “I might be 
able to help the other fellow to dis- 
cover his latent mental powers and 
to find his best vocation without a 
knowledge of physiology, but why 
not remove every element of doubt? 
Decisions based on known facts in- 
variably work out most success- 
fully.” 

The accomplishments which Dr. 
Fitzgerald has crowded into the 
the past twenty years show up 
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as a tremendous problem in conden- 
sation and elimination. For fifteen 
years, before he was made a mem- 
ber, in 1917, of the committee of 
Criminology of the Detective Ser- 
geants’ Association of Chicago, he 
examined and wrote up character 
delineations of notorious persons for 
the newspapers. More than 250 of 
the worst criminals the country pro- 
duced were placed under the scalpel 
of this expert’s keen analytical 
power; a work which police officials 
hold to be of the highest value. He 
was Associate Professor of Mental 
Physiology at Bennett Medical Col- 
lege for five years, an active member 
of the American Institute of Crim- 
inology, one of the builders of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, a regular 
lecturer before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, as well as before 
scores of sales and executive organi- 
zations throughout the country, and a 
contributor to numerous scientific and 
popular magazines on various 
aspects of practical psychology. 


understanding of themselves and 
their employees. ; 

Dr. Fitzgerald never ignores; he 
ignites. Two darky boys, brothers, 
shined his shoes for him several 
years ago when he had an office in 
one of Chicago’s loop sky-scrapers. 
They asked for an analysis, swal- 
lowed the capsules of advice with 
genuine sincerity, corraled a high- 
school education, and to-day are 
physician and surgeon, and under- 
taker. Several of the men who were 
running the elevators in that build- 
ing had their real possibilities awak- 
ened by Fitzgerald and have become 
successful in business. 

Not all of us learn early in life 
what work we are essentially adapted 
for. Dr. Johnson used to pray to 
be delivered from “vacillation and 
vagrancy of mind, mental vellica- 
tions and revulsions.” These area 
painful infirmity to many. The con- 
flict of ambitions in the mind is no 
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“Third, they lack self-confidence 
and continuity of purpose. 

“Rivet these things accurately for 
a man and success is inevitable.” 

“The failures that we make in 
life, the failures that we make in 
business are largely fundamentally 
inherent in the individual; that is to 
say, lack of education, lack of per- 
ception, lack of understanding of 
himself, some weakness in his char- 
acter, some physical disability or 
weakness, something deficient in his 
temperament, or an imbalance in 
his personality, are the causes for 
those failures. 

“More than 40 per cent. of the 
failures in business are due to men’s 
inefficiency and misdirected selec- 
tions of their vocations, or to faulty 
education for their business. This 
should challenge the strong, clean- 
cut, high-thinking type of business 
man. 

“How can we have a stable, uni- 
form, progressive society and 
nation with such a large de- 








His clientele reads like 
a cross-section of “Who’s 
Who,” heavily weighted with 
millionaires, although the ma- 
jority. of its members were 
nonentities, groping, doubt- 
ing, unhappy misfits when 
they asked for advice. All 
kinds, types, and classes of 
humanity have come to his 
office. Recently a member of 
the House of Peers of Japan, 


and for several years Provin- R! 


cial Governor of that coun- 
try, called for a delineation. 
Fifteen years ago the head 








EN FAIL largely for ‘three 


reasons: 


First, they cannot analyze them- 
selves correctly, nor are_ their 
parents or teachers able to do so. 
Second, men do not form logical 
plans of procedure. 
Third, they lack self-confidence 
and continuity of purpose. 


VET these things accurately 
for a man and success is in- 
evitable. 


fect in business? Surely the 
time is coming when we are 
going to examine into the 
causes for failures. We are 
going to do something for the 
prevention of business failure 
and not be running a business 
ambulance service. 

“Let me point out to you 
the need, the opportunity and 
the capacity for leadership in 
business. Where business is 
unstable there is no_ stable 
government, no enlighten- 
ment. This, then, is a chal- 
lenge to our intelligence, to 














of a large coal and timber 
business in the West failed. 
Dr. Fitzgerald showed him his miis- 
takes, helped him to reorganize his 
mind to his work and to-day he is 
a millionaire. A young salesman, 
who asked for advice eighteen years 
ago and then followed it, is now 
head of the leading direct-by-mail 
advertising concern in the world. A 
detail clerk, thirty-nine years old, 
affiliated for years with the First 
National Bank of Chicago, once 
stepped into Dr. Fitzgerald’s office, 
discouraged, listless, spirit-broken. 
He felt he was too old for promo- 
tion and had no opportunities at the 
big bank. But he had executive 
gifts, although he was ignorant of 
their existence. He was urged to 
stick for the time being, and then go 
out and found a bank. To-day he 
is president of a highly prosperous 
bank in a suburb of Chicago. 

Ask the president of the world’s 
largest rebuilders of typewriters—a 
concern doing millions of dollars of 
business annually—what he thinks 
of Dr. Fitzgerald’s work. This 
executive will tell you that his com- 
pany has increased ‘its business 35 
per cent. as a result of introducing 
Dr. Fitzgerald’s methods into their 


easy problem. Said Dr. Frank 
Crane recently, discussing “The Edu- 
cation I Wish I Might Have Had,” 
“T wish that some intelligent teacher 
had studied me and helped me to 
discover that part of the world’s 
work which I could do the best. It 
took me almost fifty years to find 
this out. With proper education I 
would have found it out before I 
was twenty-five.” 

“A man may have a capacity that 
is so latent that he cannot possibly 
understand that he possesses such a 
capacity,” said Dr. Fitzgerald. “Be- 
cause of this he frequently under- 
rates his real abilities and subsequent 
achievements. Perhaps there is no 
dominant interest, no genius that 
presses for expression. For many, 
this business of making up one’s 
mind among the various ambitions 
that an exciting planet offers is 
highly perplexing. 

“Men fail largely for three rea- 
sons,” he continued. 

“First, they cannot analyze them- 
selves correctly, nor are their par- 
ents or teachers able to do so. 

“Second, men do not form logical 
plans of procedure. 


our capacity and to our en- 
. ergy, that we seek to study 
ourselves, for the man who fails 
must find within himself the rem- 
edy to overcome his weakness, to 
change it, to make adaptations. 

“The most notable quality of 
human nature, in fact, is our 
adaptativeness, our capacity to make 
readjustments. We are all haying 
excellent opportunity for readjusting 
during these times. It is one of the 
most valuable elements in building a 
positive personality, without which 
leadership is impossible. 

“The physical personality is the 
most patent, A man’s mental person- 
ality; that is, those qualities in a man 
which we call training, his education, 
his sense of humor, his capacity to 
respond to certain demands made 
upon him, and the character and 
force of his thinking, is more subtle. 
So, too, is his spiritual personality, 
by which we mean his affection, his 
sympathy, his interest in others, his 
enthusiasm for good, his capacity to 
take and carry out conscientiously, 
responsibility. 

“We are more profoundly struck, 
however, by a man’s physical per- 
sonality, what we can see as to his 
(Contimued on page 602) 
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" High Retail Prices Retard 


Textile Recovery 


Wholesale Prices Sound, but Retailers Still Seek War Profits— 
Labor Deflation Delayed—North vs. South 


has marked the industrial life 

of the country since the war, 
the textile industry has _ been 
prominent in the process that has 
brought about a level of prices— 
from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point—far below the peak of war 
inflation. A great deal is heard and 
written about the inability of the 
ultimate consumer to secure tex- 
tiles at prices which approximate 
pre-war levels, but this inability 
cannot be ascribed to the textile 
manufacturer or even to the job- 
ber. The fault lies at the door of 
the retailer who has not been will- 
ing, or, according to his profession, 
has not been able to make the re- 
ductions necessary to effect ‘am ap- 
proximation of what may be 
termed normal prices. 

For considerably more than a 
year the margin of profits accruing 
to the textile producer has been 
narrowed almost to the irreducible 
minimum. Of course, there are 
differences in different classes of 
merchandise and at times certain 
goods have been made on a satis- 
factory price basis, but all in all, it 
has been a year of lean profits to 
the manufacturer and in many in- 
stances he has been obliged to op- 
erate at an actual loss. The jobber 
likewise has shared in the process 
of deflation and has offered his 
wares at a very small advance over 
their cost to him. Nevertheless the 
retailer has continued on a war ba- 
sis, or nearly so, as far as profits 
are concerned, and with operations 
of a very conservative character 
has not presented to the consumer 
the opportunity or the inducement 
to buy with the freedom that the 
earning capacity of the country has 
warranted. 

This procedure has brought about 
a comparative healthy economic 
condition as far as stocks are con- 
cerned, but it has given first hand 
operators as well as distributors 
little chance to anticipate their re- 
quirements and has resulted in a 
hand-to-mouth business that is far 
from satisfactory to all concerned. 
Naturally it means that merchan- 
dise is sold both at first and second 
hands nearer to the period of ac- 
tual consumption and thereby the 


| N the period of deflation which 





By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


element of speculation is mini- 
mized. Often, however, during the 
last few months there has been 
little basis on which the manufac- 
turer could foretell the possibility 
of operating his plant and orders 
have been so limited in their scope 
that cessation of operations has 
been avoided only by the slightest 
margin, if at all. 

Frequently in the history of the 
textile industry prices of merchan- 
dise have been in direct variance 


WILLIAM M. WOOD 


President, American Woolen Company 


with the quotations of raw mate- 
rial. In other words, it has not 
been always the case that a high 
raw material market has been fol- 
lowed by high prices for goods. 
During the last several months, 
however, practically all textiles 
have followed the course of raw 
materials in an unusually exact 
manner. An advance of a hundred 
points in the cotton market has 
witnessed an eighth of a cent in- 
crease in cotton goods, even on the 
same day, while if the market went 
off a similar amount upon the next 
day, or even showed signs of weak- 
ness, the advance in goods was can- 
celled and buyers were able to op- 


erate on a lower level. The same 
has been true of woolens and silks 
in marked degree. This has been 
rendered possible by a lack of free 
operations in raw materials of all 
kinds. With a degree, of uncer- 
tainty as to the progress of the 
raw material markets there has 
been little inducement for the 
manufacturer to buy ahead, and 
with few exceptions the textile 
manufacturer has not been long 
on this raw material, but has taken 
a leaf out of the book of the re- 
tailer and has purchased only to 
supply current requirements. 


Cotton is the most speculative of 
all textile materials, and there have 
been some wild variations in price 
in this staple during the year. The 
current situation is especially ex- 
cited in view of the possibility of 
a small crop and reported damage 
by the boll weevil. The possibility 
of much higher prices, however, 
has not caused cotton manufactur- 
ers to lay in a supply ahead, largely 
because of the indifferent manner 
in which their trade has operated. 

In the case of wool the market 
has tended upwards consistently, 
and the lack of supplies in the 
hands of the ordinary manufactur- 
er has been-a factor to give con- 
siderable concern at the time of 
making prices for the new season. 

The silk market has been dom- 
inated by a Japanese syndicate 
which has frequently pegged prices 


_ at a point where domestic pro- 


ducers have been unable to figure 
a profit on their production. 
Nevertheless, record imports of 
raw silk have been received during 
the year, owing to the increased 
uses to which this material has 
been put. At one time it was es- 
timated that hosiery manufactur- 
ers were using fully half of the 
raw silk brought into this country, 
but with an improvement in cer- 
tain classes of dress fabric silks 
the proportion of consumption has 
been altered somewhat. 

The beginning of the end of the 
six months’ strike among New 
England cotton mills appears to be 
at hand. Labor has been the last 
element in the textile situation to 
be deflated. Long after it was reak 
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Prominent personalities in the textile industry. They are, left to right, Gen. L. D. Tyson, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; George H. 


Hodgson, vice-president and general manager, Cleveland Worsted Mills Co.; John Bancroft, president, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., and Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer, Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and chairman of the 
Social Welfare Committee of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


ized that manufacturers could not 
continue indefinitely on the scale 
of wages they were paying, the 
textile operatives in New England 
were receiving nearly their war 
scale. There had been a decrease 
of 22% per cent. in the North, and 
in Southern cotton mills wages had 
declined considerably more, or on 
an average of 45 per cent. The 
disparity between the two sections 
was so inimical to the interests of 
the New England producer that it 
was a foregone conclusion that a 
further reduction would have to be 
made. When it was announced 
that a cut of 20 per cent. would 
be put into effect the operatives at 
once determined to resist the re- 
duction, and in large numbers, es- 
pecially in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, left the mills and have 
remained idle ever since. In addi- 
tion to the 20 per cent. wage reduc- 
tion, the manufacturers were de- 
termined to lessen the difference in 
hours between Northern and 
Southern plants. In Massachusetts 
the 48-hour law prevented any 
such change in operation, but in 
Rhode Island and other states an 
effort was made to approximate 
the 54-hour week on which the 
majority of Southern plants were 
operated. The late developments 
would seem to indicate a victory 
for the strikers. In at least one 
case the mill management has con- 
sented to restore the wage in op- 
eration before the strike, although 
there have been scattered instances 
where the help has acceded to set- 
tlement on the original basis of 
wages for a longer week. Where 
this arrangement has been consum- 
mated the reduction has amounted 
to about 12% per cent., but it has 
not proved satisfactory to the op- 
eratives, and is not likely to act as 
a basis for other settlements. 
Spasmodic troubles have oc- 


curred in other divisions of the tex- 


tile industry, such as_ isolated 
strikes in Paterson silk mills, but 
as far as the woolen industry is 
concerned very little difficulty has 
been experienced, largely because 
there has been no insistence by 
manufacturers on a lower wage 
level. This has not been due to 
any general ability to operate on 
profitable margins but largely be- 
cause of the maintenance of wages 
by the principal factor in this divi- 
sion—the American Woolen Com- 
pany. President Wood has an- 
nounced that he would not subject 
his employees to any reduction, and 
although it has been predicted from 
time to time that this decision 
would be altered, so far rates have 
been maintained. The influence 


this company has upon its compe- . 


titors has prevented the latter from 
announcing what might have 
proved a very salutary thing for 
the industry in general. 

The wage problem and the diffi- 
culties in New England mills have 
caused widespread discussion as to 
the relative success of Northern 
and Southern cotton manufactur- 
ers. The development of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry has 
been more marked in late years in 
Southern states. This has been 
true not only of volume but also 
of character of goods produced. 
It was not so many years ago that 
it was truthfully said the Southern 
manufacturer was unable to com- 
pete, class for class, with the Nor- 
therner. Mills were not kept up- 
to-date and care was not taken in 
the production and examination 
of goods; seconds were allowed to 
occupy an abnormally large place 
in production and insufficient at- 
tention was given to the needs and 
requirements of the buyer. This 
situation, however, has changed 
materially within the last few 
years. Indeed, the change has been 
so great that on certain lines of 





staples the buyer has come to spé- 
cify Southern goods in prefercnce 
to Northern. Also, there has been 
a marked improvement in charac- 
ter and variety of goods made in 
the South. The advantages of na- 
tive labor, absence of strikes, and- 
modern equipment have come to be 
recognized, and to-day some of the 
most progressive manufacturers of 
the country are located below the 
Mason and Dixie line. 

The unsticcessful efforts on the 
part of New England manufactur- 
ers to bring their help to a parity 
with those in Southern mills has 
raised the question in certain quar- 
ters whether the New England 
industry would eventually be trans- 
ferred to the Southern states. 
While all things are possible, yet 
those who have made a careful 
survey of the situation do not look 
for any wholesale movement of 
cotton mills from the North to the 
South. The development at the 
present moment seems to be along 
certain well marked lines, and 
would indicate that a larger variety 
of plants is to distinguish the 
Southern cotton manufacturing 
business. Finishing plants, bleach- 
eries, and the like are being pro- 
jected in instances by new corpo- 
rations without any relation to 
Northern holdings, and in others 
by manufacturers who have well 
established plants in New England, 
but who see the advantage of di- 
versifying their product, as well as 
their bases of operation, and who 
are accordingly planning for work 
of this kind to supplement their 
Northern mills. 

Many rumors have been current 
during the last few months of de- 
cided enlargements in _ cotton 
manufacture in the South. It can 
be stated on unquestioned author- 
ity that very important interests 
connected with some of the largest 
water-power developments in the 
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country are prepared to expand in 
a large way. There are two ques- 
tions which remain to be decided 
before operations of this character 
are commenced. One is as to the 
proper time for the purchase of 
machinery; while certain classes 
of preparatory machinery have 
dropped in price, there is a feeling 
that the advantage of a more gen- 
eral reduction is to be witnessed in 
the near future, and as a conse- 
quence it will be good policy to 
await such reductions. Another 
factor that is of possible equal im- 
portance is the question of secur- 
ing competent personnel for the 
management of such plants. This 
is a problem which requires thor- 
ough consideration, and until it is 
finally settled it can be stated that 
the projects in view will not be 
started. 

If the intended building plans 
are carried out, the mills to be con- 
structed will be operated on fine 
yarn goods, in which the South is 
making rapid progress and is dem- 
onstrating its ability to compete 
with some of the best known Nor- 
thern organizations. For the most 
part the mills in the South to date 
have been in smaller units than 
is the case with cotton manufac- 
ture in New England. The South 
is the center of yarn production, 
and the developments in this line 
have been toward higher qualities 
of yarn made in mills of from 5,- 
000 to 10.000 spindles capacity. In 
one section of North Carolina a 
large number of combed yarn mills 
have been erected during the last 
few years, and while they have had 
difficulty in showing a profit at 
times, it has been possible to keep 
the spindles in operation, and the 
outlook is for improved business 
which will offset a former period 
of disaster. 


American Woolen Co. Dominates Field 


The rank and file of the wool 
manufacturing industry have not 
experienced a successful or profit- 
able year. It has been possible, at 
times, to obtain a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit on certain specialities 
which, owing to the dictates of 
fashion, have been in vogue, and 
on which a successful run has been 
experienced. In altogether too 
many instances, however, the level 
of the raw material market has 
been a barrier to profitable opera- 
tions. A change in the policy of 
the principal factor in wool manu- 
facture has proved a matter of 
considerable concern to manufac- 
turers generally. Formerly the 
American Woolen Company was 
not considered necessarily a vital 
competitor on many of the lines it 
produced. For the last two or 
three seasons, however, its method 
of operations has been such that 


independent manufacturers have 
been compelled to take what was 
left after the American had secured 
the cream of the business, or suffi- 
cient to operate its plants to full 
capacity. With its mills equipped 
to the highest degree of perfection, 
and with opportunities to purchase 
raw material equaled by no irde- 
pendent manufacturer it has inau- 
gurated a policy of opening its 
lines at a moderate profit and at an 
early date, by which means it has 
been possible to secure an unus- 
ually large volume of business. 


High Wages Keep Prices Up 


With independents _ suffering 
from unequal facilities with regard 
to raw material it has been diff- 
cult to compete except when the 
American has advanced its prices, 
content with the business secured 
at opening levels, or has _ with- 
drawn its lines. It has been a 
problem for some time to produce 
goods which 
clothier to offer garments approx- 
imating pre-war prices. This dif- 
ficulty has been enhanced by the 
fact that the clothier’s labor still 
remains on a high plane, at least 
measured by wages and also by 
the demand of the public for fab- 
rics of intrinsic merit at reasonable 
prices. To be sure, not all the 
trade have been in search of cheap 
goods, or goods at a price, for a 
good many leaders have adopted 
the policy of maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence and of adding in 
tailoring and finishing to the merit 
of the made-up garment. There- 
fore, the manufacturer has heen 
confronted by two conditions: the 
one, to meet the demand of the 
trade insistent upon _ pre-war 
prices; the other, to produce a 
fabric which by its excellence of 
styling, construction, and wearing 
qualities would admit of compara- 
tively little competition. 

The trend of demand in men’s 
wear fabrics during the last few 


seasons has been towards fancy _ 


goods. The most ornate patterns 
have been the most favored, and 
the excellence of styling in certain 
lines of woolen goods as compared 
with worsteds, has led to a request 
for these fabrics even during the 
summer or lightweight season 
when ordinarily the worsted is re- 
garded as the fabric par excellence. 
This trend, of course, has militated 
against the success of the staple 
fabric of which the serge is the 
most prominent example. - So far 
during the season which has lately 
opened all efforts in the direction 
of price reductions have failed to 
stimulate a demand for this class 
of goods. And, while fancy wor- 
steds have shown an increasing de- 
gree of demand, the outlook is far 
from satisfactory. 


would enable the - 
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The difficulty in the silk indus- 
try has been to liquidate stocks 
held by irresponsible’ operators. 
It must be said to the.credit of the 
trade in general that considering 
the character of the buyer, who 
was largely responsible for the 
critical situation in this industry 
not so long ago, the; market has 
been developed without serious in- 
jury te any large number. It is 
true that the irresponsible buyer 
has been eliminated, but this is an 
advantage of no mean degree. 
About two years ago it was felt 
that. stocks in hands. of buyers of 
this character constituted a serious 
burden upon a market that showed 
little signs of anything but disas- 
ter. This was especially true in 
view of the high prices being asked 
by the Japanese for their raw silk 
product. Nevertheless, to-day the 
majority of silk mills are operating 
at a profit, especially those making 
the character of crepe fabric which 
has been so largely in demand for 
the last two seasons. This class 
of fabric is the largest consumer of 
raw material of any construction 
of silk piece goods, and has heen 
responsible, taking the place of the 
silk hosiery manufacturer, for the 
large imports of raw silk coming 
into this country during the last 
twelve months. Undoubtedly, 
there are certain manufacturers 
who are unable to run their plants 
at a profit owing to the fact that 
they are not equipped to make the 
styles of goods in vogue. But, 
where mills are in a position to 
meet competition on meritorious 
fabrics they are finding a market 
for the product of their looms 
without any apparent difficulty. 


Fall Should See Improvement 


It has been predicted for 
months that with the harvesting of 
the crops the purchase of textiles 
would take on a more healthful 
character. The fact that stocks 
are low, that money is easy, and 
that the retailer must needs re- 
plenish his empty shelves have all 
tended to the fulfillment of this 
prophecy. Nevertheless, conditions 
throughout the country are not 
such as to make for positive fore- 
cast. The influence of the railroad 
and coal strikes must be taken into 
consideration and no unequivocal 
statement can be made at this time 
as to the near future of the textile 
industry. Manufacturers have 
many problems to confront and 
solve, and while their basis of op- 
erations may be regarded as 
economically sound, the question of 
marketing their product during the 
next few months remains un- 
answered so long as the important 
problems which bear so directly 
upon their success remain un- 
settled. 








How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


Speculate on Properties, Not Schemes—Property Cannot Disap- 
pear, but Schemes May Vanish Into Thin Air 


By Herhert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. AllRights Reserved.) 


This is the third article of a new 
series by Herbert N. Casson. You 
wont need to lose money to learn 
how to imvest wisely if you read 
these articles and allow yourself to 
be guided by them. Mr. Casson 
states the truth sententiously; and if 
you read with an open mind you'll 
never forget his advice. He is editor 
of “The Efficiency Magazine,” one 
of the most popular business publi- 
cations in Great Britain. 


body speculates. Everybody takes 

risks. Everybody backs his judg- 
ment, to win or lose. FINANCE 
consists of investment and specula- 
tion, and the cleverest banker in .the 
world cannot tell you where the one 
ends and the other begins. 


[ the world of finance, every- 


yor are not a financier or banker. 


A property is anything that has 
intrinsic value, while a scheme de- 
pends for its value entirely upon the 
way in which it is carried out. 

A property is tangible. You can 
always sell it, if you wish, in a 
week or two. 

But a scheme is an idea. It has 
no existence in the material world. 
It is a babe unborn. 

Any property, however old and 
dilapidated, has a money value; but 
the most perfect scheme may not be 
worth a nickel. It may only be a 
wide door to bankruptcy. 

Now, it is a curiosity in human 
nature that most people prefer a 
scheme to a property. The reason, 
probably, is that a scheme is always 


My point is that investing in schemes 
is for those who can afford it. It is 
not for people of small means and 
little experience. 

The ratio of failures is too high— 
very likely 50 to 1. None but the 
rich should back a new scheme, and 
even they should put only a small 
percentage of their capital into it. 
Not more than 20 per cent. of any 
man’s money should be invested in 
a scheme. 

Schemes are of all sorts—good, 
bad, and indifferent. They are put 
forward by the best men in the com- 
munity and the worst. 

Many of the schemes of Hooley 
and Jabez Balfour and Whittaker 
Wright are now strong reliable 
companies. 

Often, the schemes of hon- 





est men go wrong; and the 





Many .an investment be- 
comes a_ speculation over- 
night, and many a speculation 
ripens into an investment. 

This is the reason why you 
can never, by any sort of law, 
abolish the company promoter 
and the Stock Exchange 
swindler. ; 

It is one of the main risks 
of the realm of finance, that 
any honest and _ optimistic 





HERE IS NO sure way of tell- 
ing a good scheme from a bad 
one, when it is first launched. 


LL YOU CAN DO, if you don’t 

want to lose your money, is 
to keep out of schemes altogether, 
and put your money into going 
properties. 


schemes of swindlers turn out 
to be solid permanent bus- 
inesses. 

There is no sure way of 
telling a good scheme from a 
bad one, when it is first 
launched. 

All you can do, if you don’t 
want to lose your money, is 
to keep out of schemes alto- 
gether, and put your money 














builder of businesses may in 


into going properties. <A 





any slump suddenly find him- 
self on the inside of a prison, looking 
out and wondering how he got in. 

This is a great fact that wage- 
workers know nothing of—that la- 
bor leaders can never realize, that 
every financier is a TRUSTEE and is 
held responsible in law for the suc- 
cessful handling of other people’s 
money. 

Neither do they know that safety 
and risk are mingled and mixed in 
such a way that no man‘can at all 
times tell the one from the other. 

All business-builders must ‘take 
risks. They must speculate and 
make guesses on the future. 

There is no infallible rule by 
which they can play safe, but there 
are a few guide-posts to show them 
the worst danger-spots; and one of 
these guide-posts has on it these 
words—SPECULATE ON PROPERTIES, 
NOT SCHEMES. 

If you say—“What is the differ- 
ence between a property and a 
scheme?” then it is a sure sign that 


perfect. It has no past mistakes. It 
is spic-and-span. It “can’t fail.” It 
is as faultless as a rainbow, and very 
similar. 

A scheme appeals to the imagina- 
tion. It takes the mind away from 
all details of cost and management. 
It deals with hope and optimism and 
desires; not with facts and difficul- 
ties and losses. 

A scheme tells people what they 
WANT to believe, not what they 
OUGHT to believe. Consequently, 
schemes are eternally popular. 

The same old swindles spring up 
again and again. Every new gen- 
eration will always throw away a 
certain amount of its money on gold 
mines and oil wells and ranches in 
the Tropics. 

Not that I would have schemes 
made illegal—far from it. The 
Bank of England was a scheme 
once. So was the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Lloyd’s; and all three have 
lived for more than two centuries. 





property can depreciate, but 
it cannot disappear. It cannot van- 
ish into thin air, as a scheme can. 

By good planning and salesman- 
ship, a property can always be turned 
into money. Or it can be developed 
into a paying business. 

Usually, a new enterprise is part 
property and part scheme. This 
mixing up of the real and the un- 
real fools most people. 

It fooled Farrow, for instance, the 
founder of Farrow’s Bank, who is 
now in prison. He was not a finan- 
cier. He never knew the difference 
between a property and a scheme. 

He would buy a quarry for $100,- 
000, for instance, put a scheme on 
top of it, and capitalize the two for 
$500,000. That was the main reason 
for his fall. 

Every business enterprise consists, 
more or less, of a property or a 
scheme, but the danger comes in 
when. the scheme is too big for the 
property. 

A sound business is like a pyra- 
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mid, smaller at the top than the 
base, and a dangerous business is 
like a pyramid inverted. It is top- 
heavy. It has too much scheme. 

The basic difference between a 
property and a scheme, is that a 
property retains its value, no matter 
who owns it; while a scheme is en- 

‘ tirely a matter of honesty and good 
management. 

The cleverer a man is, the more 
he can depend upon schemes. The 
duller he is, the more he should de- 
pend upon properties. This is blunt 
advice, but it would have saved hun- 
dreds of men from failure, during 
the past four years. 


There is a time for caution in 
finance, as well as a time for cour- 
age; and the first rule is always 
—LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
SCHEME, THE PROPERTY, AND YOUR- 
SELF. 

This rule does not apply to the 
strong, experienced,: self-reliant fi- 
nancier, who has prospered for years 
in the jungle of finance. Even he 
gets caught at times by schemes that 
are all hot air; but in the main he 
is able to protect himself. Very 
often, he will beat the schemer at 
his own game. 

This rule is meant more for the 
man who is not a financier—for the 
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trader or salesman who has a little 
money to invest. 

No one should try to run before 
he can walk. He should never in- 
vest in schemes until he has had 
at least ten years’ experience with 
properties. ; 

The man who has had experience 
with properties is not so likely to be 
fooled by talk and promises. 

The great fact to remember is that 
a scheme in itself is NOTHING. It 
is only a quick way of spending 
your money, unless there is a MAN 
at the back of the scheme, who has 
enough experience and ability and 
honesty to build it up into a success, 



























































, THOUGHTS o* LIFE «xo BUSINESS [:<23)|I| 


In an attempt to strengthen the 
weak let us be careful not to break 
the spirit of the strong. No one 
can offer any substitute for work, 
for thrift and industry, or for char- 
acter and integrity. To succeed, 
the individual must acquire these 
virtues for himself. No one can 
give them to him. Let us not, 
therefore, attempt the impossible 
in legislation—Gov. Cox, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

8, 2 

The timid man yearns for full 
value and demands a tenth; the 
bold man strikes for double value 
and compromises on par.—Mark 
Twain. 

* * x 

We learn wisdom from failure 
much more than from success. We 
often discover what will do by 
finding out what will not do; and 
probably he who never made a 
mistake never made a discovery. 
—Samuel Smiles. 

es 


Neither despise, nor oppose, 
what thou dost not understand. 
Refuse not to be informed for that 
shows Pride or Stupidity—Penn. 

x ok x 


If the man who is always telling 
what he would do if he were presi- 
dent would try to figure out what 
the president would do if he were 
he, the man would at least have the 
advantage of concentrating on his 
own problem, which after all is 
really the important thing for him. 
—Exchange. 


ete 
Adversity is sometimes hard 


_upon a man; but for one man who 
can stand prosperity, there are a 
hundred who will stand adversity. 


—Carlyle. 








Let’s Show ’Em! 


By Edmund Leamy 
Now, vacation days are over 
And we’re back again in town, 
From the sea or fields of clover, 
And our face and hands -are 
brown; 
Let’s remember we are finished, 
For a while, with idle fun, 
That our holidaying’s over, 
And there’s work that must be 
done! 


We have played with merry 
laughter 
Every game that came our way ; 
When fatigue came hurrying after, 
We still laughed and called it 
play ; 
And nothing, then, could hinder, 
And nothing, then, could hold 
Us back from fun and pleasure 
That lured like minted gold. 


And now, a debt we’re owing— 
It’s up to us to pay. 

And who’s not game for showing _ 
We had the right to play! 

And as we, then, were willing, 
Nor sought to quit nor shirk, 
Let us prove that, good at playing, 
We know better how to work! 





A Oext 


yw ealth gatten by vanity shall 
he diminished: but he that 


gathereth by labour shall in- 
crease—Proverchs, 13:11. 


Sent in by Edwin J. Fischer, 
Department of Chemistry, Yale 
University, New Haven, Comn., 
to whom a copy of “Forbes 
Epigrams, 1,000 Thoughts on 
Life and Business,’ will be sent. 
What is your favorite text? 














The outstanding fact that occurs 
to me, as a point for an incentive 
for young men to rise, is to make 
himself valuable to his em- 
ployer. To master every detail of 
his job advances his value and im- 
portance. To think ahead of his 
work is to develop his usefulness. 
It develops initiative and confi- 
dence.—Daniel Frohman. 

* * * 

When a man is guided by reason 
and the rights of others—not sim- 
ply what he desires to do, but what 
he’ ought to do—then the man will 
make friends, and these friends are 
bound to help him.—Selected. 

¢ +6 


The supreme art above all other 
arts is the art of living together 
justly and charitably. There is no 
other thing that is so taxing, re- 
quiring so much education, so 
much practice, as how to live with 
our fellow man. All skill and 
knowledge aside from that is as 
nothing without it. The business 
of life is to know how to get along 
with our fellow man.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

sh, Te. 

Nothing is too hard if what you 
stand for is bigger than what you 
are.—Lady Astor. 

. * * x 

Most men are confident of ac- 
cumulating a snug sum before they 
grow old. But strange enough, 
few men at sixty have anything to 
show for their life’s work. Their 
saving is all done “tomorrow.” 
—The Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

* * * 

Every man stamps his value on 
himself; the price we challenge 
for ourselves is given us.—Schiller. 
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Better Packing and Shipping 


Freight Transportation 100 Years Hence—Railways and Shippers 
Co-operate to Reduce Losses of $500,000 Daily 


NE hundred years hence 
() railways will, of course, not 

be operated on the same 
plan as now. Packing and ship- 
ping will also be different. Air- 
craft, however, will not displace 
railways, because resistance to 
traction on a level steel track is 
less than ¥% of 1 per cent. 

By imagining the changes likely to 
come in one hundred years a clue 
is obtained for reasoning out what 
may be done first to improve the 
present conditions. Railways and 
shippers are looking for cheaper, 
safer, and speedier freight service. 
By looking far ahead and then, so 
to say, tracing the eventual prog- 
ress backward, the whole process 
may be concentrated and the econ- 
omies now possible may be real- 
ized within a decade. 


Here are some ‘of the changes 
due to come in railway operation 
and in packing and shipping in one 
hundred years or less: 


Freight trains will run on a time 
schedule. 

Cars and packages will be pro- 
tected in yards and on the road 
through a continuous. chain of per- 
sonal responsibility for their safety, 
as well as by physical means, such 
as locks, gates, passes. 

A manual of freight handling will 
prescribe certain things to be done 
in any arising circumstance, in- 
cluding accidents. Every em- 


ployee will know it verbatim, by 
heart. 








By M.C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


All freight cars will have acces- 
sories for stowing, bracing, and 
cushioning. 

Freight containers will be stand- 
ardized for all freight now boxed 
or wrapped. 

Wooden boards or nails will not 
be used for standardized containers. 
They will be mostly of metal and 
collapsible for return to shipper. 
They will have locks, handles, and 
rings for hoisting. 

Freight and express will be under 
one management. 

No freight or express will be 
dumped in loading, unloading, or 
transferring. But at each station 
and each car there will be appar- 
atus for handling goods with min- 
imum shock and maximum dispatch. 

Locomotives will have steam tur- 
bine engines and will be operated 
with liquid fuel. An electric gen- 
erator will be an accessory. 

Each. freight car will have an 
electric motor to drive one pair of 
wheels in ranging and on steep 
mountain grades or slippery tracks 
and also for braking. 

In freight yards there will be 
electric current between tracks to 
permit ranging and coupling with- 
out shock. 


With this ideal set of conditions 
im view, how nearly and how 
rapidly can it be realized, with 
profit at every step? That is the 
subject of these articles—but with 
an eye single on the first steps to 
improve present conditions. 


Since 1916, the rats in railway 
freight have grown numerous, 
large, voracious, and bold. They 
are also infesting private shipping 





departments and warehouses. In 
1916 they consumed or spoiled 
freight to the amount of $23,346,- 
965; in 1917, $35,079,757; in 1918, 
$55,852,797 ; in 1919, $104,507,174; 
in 1920, $106,800,000; but in 1921, 
when the fight against the pests 
was begun in earnest, the loss was 
reduced to $96,730,376. 

These rats got their appetite for 
freight during the war. So far the 
railway companies have paid for 


the direct damage from this 
plague, and perhaps an_ equal 
amount for maintaining large 


claim departments, but shippers 
and consignees whose goods did 
not get through, lost more. All 
around, the yearly loss may no 
be estimated at $300,000,000, t- 
ly avoidable by rat-proofing the 
shipments. 

The rats are metaphorical; they 
are the rats of sloth, thievery, rob- 
bery, fraud, and antiquated meth- 
ods—all waste and worse. But 
the figures hold good. There is 
great need of rat-proofing the 
shipping, and there is need of 
something more, for the railways 
to see to. The whole story is a 
plain business tale, of great inter- 
est to shippers, consigneesy and 
railway men—and thé public, the 
ultimate footers of the bill. 

Railway companies and shippers 
have started in a joint campaign 
for better packing, shipping, and 

















A Steel Cell Hoisted from a Railway Car to a Motor 
Truck to be Taken to the Post Office. 

















Railway Car with Eight Steel Cells as Operated on the 
New York Centra) Lines. 
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carrying. It must pay for itself 
as it comes along, by its results, 
and the upshot easily within reach 
should be a most dependable, 
smooth, and clean freight and ex- 
press service in the United States 
and Canada, followed eventually 
by recognition all over the world 
of the “Perfect American Pack- 
age” in all branches of American 
export. ; 

The freight package is a sample 
of business methods wherever it 


goes. It represents the goods 
within it and the men behind 
them. It should be as_ well 


groomed as the American business 
man. It may be plainly dressed, 
but it must be whole and show evi- 
dence of care and selection. Nat- 


‘urally the work begins with do- 


mestic shipments. 

A host of persons, ranging from 
members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to shipping 
truckmen, and _ railway 
yardmen, are cast for active and 
important parts in the new drama 
of concerted effort. Manufactur- 
ers of packing cases, of wood or 
fibre and possibly other materials, 
makers of iron or steel straps and 
binding wire, designing and con- 
sulting engineers, and men with 
inventive talents for which there 
is likely to be many opportunities, 
are justified in watching the de- 
velopments. 


Co-operation Will Benefit Shippers 


What is being done now, from 
step to step and from day to day, 
concerns all shippers, consignees, 
and carriers of merchandise in the 
most practical manner—in dollars 
madecor wasted, in business gained 
or lost, in troubles and worriments 
eliminated or endured. Everybody 
is justified in judging the move- 
megt, and his own interest there- 
in, from the viewpoint that brings 
these immediate practical eifects 
into the foreground. And every- 
hody does that, because all con- 
cerned are practical men whose 
business vision, broad as it may be, 
leaves no room for idle theories. 
The present comes first, the future 
next. The obviously practical pre- 
cedes the promising experiment. 
‘The improved method that costs 
nothing goes ahead of one that 
pays for itself, but costs some- 
thing to inaugurate and establish. 

The railway companies, having 
taken the initiative with a view to 
the saving of large sums for them- 
selves, can be liberal with their 
own expenditures in furthering the 
movement, but to get the neces- 
sary co-operation of all shippers 
and make progress they must also 
‘be guided by the shipper’s natural 
viewpoint on immediate effects 
and immediate efforts and on the 
business urgency of each measure 


or method that is recommended for 
his adoption. They must convince 
the shipper that his interests are 
deeply involved in the movement 
and are being carefully safeguard- 
ed in everything proposed. 

An examination of the facts 
shows that this is being done in 
unusual degree. The intelligence 
and the tolerance required for con- 
certed action by parties whose in- 
terests are not quite identical, are 
in evidence. Petty self-interest 
does not bicker for an undue slice. 
Self-interest is there, but it is not 
petty. It is conciliatory and look- 
ing for mutual benefits, and a big 
share in these is to be free for all 
consignees; a smaller one for the 
general public. These characteris- 
tics entitle the movement to the 
broadest possible notice. 


Carriers Lose $500,000 Daily 


Packing, shipping, and carrying 
have so far been accomplished 
with an efficiency estimated at 
about 80 per cent.; that is, the 
wasted expense has represented 
about 20 per cent. of the profits 
aimed for in the transactions. The 
shippers may have lost about 4 
per cent. of the possible profits in 
their whole business, although 
they usually get refunded from the 
railway companies those amounts 
directly chargeable to loss and 
damage of goods in transit. The 
railway companies may have lost 
15 per cent. or more of the profits 
which they might have realized 
from their freight business. And 
the consignees may have lost 2 
per cent., mostly indirectly, on the 
total profits expected from their 
business in all the goods received 
in shipments. The percentages are 
estimated on different amounts 
and cannot properly be added up 
to a round 20 per cent. But the 
facts seem to lie fairly close to 
these figures, which may serve for 
illustration. 

Robbers, sneak thieves and frau- 
dulent recipients of strayed mer- 
chandise are the only ones to profit 
from the enormous total in mis- 
direction of values, and their gain 
may be considered as a double loss 
to the country at large. The 
amounts represented in damage of 
goods are sheer waste, profiting 
nobody. 

Now, it is not to be supposed 
that 20 per cent: of freight and ex- 
press shipments are lost or 
damaged or unduly delayed. Far 
from it. The accidents and short- 
comings in the traffic are covered 
in less than 2 per cent. of the value 
of the goods shipped. Even this 
totals the enormous figures men- 
tioned. But from the business 
man’s point of view it is not goods 
that are shipped, but profits. The 
value of lost goods is usually re- 
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covered from the carrier company, 


‘but more or less of the business 


and its profits drift to the com- 
petitor who ships better. The 
work and cost of prosecuting 
claims are found burdensome. To 
the railway the case is clearer, as 
one lost shipment eats up the 
profits on carrying ten to twenty 
other shipments that go through 
properly. 

On this ground more energy to- 
ward betterment has so far been 
shown by the railway companies 
than by the shippers. But a change 
is gradually coming about. Ship- 
pers perceive that freight rates 
in the long run are determined, 
largely by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and legislation, 
on a basis of reasonable profits for 
the carriers, and that the shipper 
himself must contribute to the 
lowering of rates for his own bene- 
fit by doing all he can to make such 
lower rates possible. 

Outright losses to the business 
world due to faulty packing and 
unsuitable containers used in the 
shipment of goods by railway 
freight, are estimated at $500,000 
daily by the Forest Products’ In- 
dustrial Research Laboratory 
maintained by the United States 
Jepartment of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
Losses due to poor marking and 
billing seem to be included in this 
estimate, but not the maintenance 


.of large claim departments by 470 


railway companies operating a 
mileage totaling 285,118, nor the 
imménse amount of work done in 
many hundreds of thousands of 
private business offices to prose- 
cute their claims against the car- 
rier companies and in correspond- 
ing with customers and consignees 
about the losses sustained and the 
ratification of the errors or acci- 
dents. 


Classification of Losses 


In 1921 the railway companies 
began their systematic campaign, 
mainly by adopting new and vigor- 
ous means, such as object lessons 
and moving picture demonstra- 
tions for improving the training 
of their own employees, but also 
by appeals to shippers for better 
packing, marking, and billing. A 
reduction of 24.1 per cent. in the 
number of claims presented, and of 
52.1 per cent. in claims paid as 
compared with 1920, was effected 
for the year, but it is not yet quite 
clear to what extent this reduction 
should be ascribed to the new 
measures, other factors, such as 
variations in the nature and 
volume of business, being perhaps 
also responsible for the result. 

The Freight Claim Division of 
the American Railway Association 
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gives the principal figures for 1921 
from the reports of 228 carriers 
representing 95 per cent. of the 
American membership and 13 per 
cent. of the Canadian. The total 
amount of claims paid was $96,- 
730,376, including a salvage of 
$786,497, and the number of out- 
standing claims, remaining unad- 
justed with the claimants, was re- 
duced 53 per cent. from 578,525 on 
January 1 to 273,018 on December 
31, 1921. 

The classification of the losses 
should be interesting to a great 
many. What is termed “unlo- 
cated” loss and damage represents 
pilferage to a predominating ex- 
tent and accounts for 36.15 per 
cent. of the total, or a value of 
$34,925,834, out of which $14,220,- 
455 is for damage and less likely 
to represent thievery than the 
rest. Characteristically, the losses 
under this classification fall heavily 
gn less-than-carload shipments, 
the figures being $15,277,751 for 
carloads and $19,648,083 for less- 
:han-carload lots, while under all 
classifications combined 60.5 per 
cent. of the losses apply to carloads 
and 39.5 per cent. to the smaller 
shipments. 

Among the lines of goods which 
suffer most from the losses and 
damage classified as due to causes 
that remain “unlocated,” that em- 
bracing tobacco, cigarettes, and 
cigars is prominently noticed for 
its high percentage. A value of 
$1,540,264 disappeared in entire 
packages from small shipments, 
but apparently only one whole car- 
load, valued at $49,330. In the line 
of clothing, dry goods, notions, a 
value of $1,997,243 disappeared in 
entire packages, and $762,446 from 
out of packages, in both cases from 
small shipments, while the car- 
loads suffered little. 

Robbery accounts for 10.3 per 
cent. of all the losses, and tobacco 
and clothing are prominent also 
under this classification, and the 
small shipments suffer again much 
more than the carloads. The to- 
bacco line is charged with $1,273,- 
221 taken from small shipments 
and $71,455 from carloads, while 
clothing and drygoods, with their 
much larger bulk of shipments, 
have $2,997,425 and $139,575 as the 
corresponding figures. 


Epiror’s Note.—This is the first of 
a series of six articles by M. C. 
Krarup dealing with ways and means 
to prevent waste caused by improper 
packing and shipping. 





Nae man can be happy without 
a friend, nor sure of him till he’s 
unhappy.—Scotch Proverb. | 
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Do not for one repulse forego 
‘the purpose that you resolved to 
effect —Shakespeare. 





SPARKS 


NDREW CARNEGIE used to 
say to his partners, “Remem- 
ber, every business can be 


.made successful if it supplies some 


essential want of the community ; 
if it performs a _ needed office, 
whether it be in manufacturing or 
producing an article or in gather- 
ing and distributing it by the mer- 
chant or the banker whose busi- 
ness is to invest and take care of 
capital. There is no line of busi- 
ness in which success is not ob- 
tainable.” 


* * * 


A certain resident of Chicago had 
been unsuccessful in one venture after 
another. At last, however, he made 
a large sum of money by means of an 
invention in car wheels; and very 
soon thereafter his family, consisting 
of his wife and two young daughters, 
were to be seen taking their daily out- 
ing in a motor. 


One day the three were being 
driven rapidly through the park, while 
a look of painful self-consciousness 
over-spread the features of the inven- 
tor’s wife as she sat bolt upright, 
looking straight before her. 

“Now, ma,” one of the daughters, 






From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


whose keen face was alive with enjoy- 
ment, protested—“now, ma, can’t you 
loll back and not look as if the water 
was boiling over?” 

er 

When you read the histories of 
most of the manufacturing com- 
panies of the world you will find 
that they were started by someone 
who knew how to work hard and 
was thrifty. All these men may 
have had at the start was a few 
hundred dollars, but if they hadn’t 
had the few hundred dollars they 
never could have started business 
at all. 

Even a man who goes into busi- 
ness with a pushcart must have 
some capital, else he cannot buy 
the cart nor his little stock of 
goods. 

In the early days John D. Rocke- 
feller kept a record of every cent 
he spent, and he never spent a cent 
unnecessarily. 

Andrew Carnegie got his start 
by saving what he could out of his 
small wages and investing it 
wisely. 

Men are starting fortunes to-day 
exactly the same way. 

Are you saving or spending? 
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Before Answering Re 


A letter may be badly mixed up, 
but that’s the more reason for read- 
ing it carefully to make a satisfac- 
tory reply. 

You are carrying on conversation 
in type. Read the letter and mark 
the parts to be covered in your turn 
to speak. 

It is surprising how this practice 
of weighing and sizing up a com- 
munication seems to warm the mind 
to masterful dictation. 

Failure to follow this rule in our 
correspondence is disappointing and 
discourteous, like conversing with- 
out listening to another’s remarks. 
While, from the point of business, 
the mail is multiplied, customers are 
disgusted and lost, transactions are 
delayed—and all for lack of a little 
concentration and understanding of 
the possibilities of BeTreR LETTERs. 

If the people who write you called 
one after another it would not do to 
speak to them in short distracted re- 
marks, carelessly overlooking the 
important question on their minds. 


ad a Letter Carefully 


Yet this is regularly done in the 
rush of cleaning up the mail in the 
busy office. For instance: a young 
and growing firm described in a 
rather tedious letter how they were 
progressing, merely mentioning that 
a consignment of goods might assist 
their more rapid expansion. The re- 
ply was a dry, stereotyped explana- 
tion of the rule of the House against 
consignments. 

That was not the right slant; it 
would have discouraged and possibly 
lost a good customer. The right reply 
dealt in praise of the firm’s progress 
in so short a period advised how to 
secure local capital, and showed con- 
signments to be undesirable for the 
best profits. 

You may say that’s pretty deep 
for the average correspondent. Pos- 
sibly so, but even an average clerk 
should be interested in the possibili- 
ties of an inspiring reply. There is 
always the man above who will help 
the dictator who wants to write Bet- 
TER LETTERS. 








Why Rents Should Be Reduced 


Rising Costs Will Not Block Downward Revision of Rents and 


Real Estate Values—A New Normal 


\ HE housing shortage in the 

United States has passed 

its acute stage. The great- 

est building boom in the history of 

the nation has driven away this 
chimera from domestic life. 

The prospects for this fall’s rent- 
ing season are for a larger volume 
of houses to choose from, greater 
competition for tenants, and a con- 
sequent further easing of rents 
which has already made substan- 
tial progress in some places. 

The cost of homes for purchase 
has made even greater progress to- 
ward normal than have rents. 
Lower building costs as compared 
with the peak period, a slowing 
down in the rate of buying, easier 
money for financing homes, the 
coming of distress property onto 
the market, and a surplus of houses 
for sale even while the renting 
property shortage continued, all 
contributed to bringing down 
prices. The prospects are for easier 
conditions also in the purchase of 
property this fall; and for a more 
marked decline in values. next 
spring, 

No.Collapse in Sight 

But in neither case—that és, m the 
cost of homes or in rental—is there 
a collapse in sight. 

Neither is there a prospect of a 
return to inflated conditions. There 
is a distinct advance evident at the 
present moment in building costs, 
due both to the paring down of 
stocks of materials by the tre- 
mendous, record-smashing volume 
of building this year, and also in 
some sections to retarded distribu- 
tion due to transportation difficult- 
ies. Likewise labor scarcity in 
some directions has raised prices. 
But the ultimate solution of the 
labor situation, the full swing 
under which the building materials 

producers are now operating, and 
a lessening pressure for houses 
may be expected to prevent this 
upward trend from going much 
further. 

There are evidences, in short, 
that the building and housing 
situation, although bound to see- 
saw somewhat yet, is returning to- 
ward equilibrium and that the next 
two renting seasons; that is, this 
fall and next spring, should go far 
in the direction of normal stability. 

Rents will remain higher, build- 
ing materials will be dearer, homes 





By John Oakwood 


will be more costly to purchase 
than they were before the war. 
But so are general price levels and 
wages higher. Therefore, in com- 
ing to comparative rest at points 
above the 1913 level, housing fig- 
ures will merely be conforming to 
the new normal. 

The following table of building 
permits issued in 166 selected cities 
collected by the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks shows how the build- 
ing movement expanded in the 
United Sates during the first five 
months of 1922 and compares May 
this year with May last year: 


No. of Value of 
1922 Permits Permits 
Be as sanee 29,000 $138,500,000 
| ae eee 33,000 141,500,000 
| ere 60,500 260,000,000 
LS Sees ,500 212,500,000 
M 2 Oe Paces 69,500 239,000,000 
1921 
MAP A senbons 50,500 142,500,000 


The following tabulation com- 
pares data for the first five months 


of this year with similar totals for 


1920. and 1921, the latter being the 
previous high record building and 
construction year: 


Contracts in 7 
Northeast Federal 


No. of Reserve Districts 

Permits Total* Residential* 
1920 .... 174,500 $639,500 $282,500 
1921 .... 205,000 746,000 270,000 
1922 .... 256,500 1,222,000 507,000 


* 000’s omitted. 


The following from the Dodge 
Company’s data, shows the value 
cf building contracts awarded dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 
year in twenty-seven northeastern 
states, comprising the most active 
building areas of the country: 





All Classes Residential 

1922 of Building Building 
MOS dn $ 166,500,000 $ 75,500,000 
SS eee 177,500,000 75,500,000 
| ee 293,500,000 121,500,000 
1 ee 353,000,000 132,500,000 
MAY ssswe 362,500,000 141,000,000 
FONE o.oo sc 343,500,000 136,500,000 
Li” ere 350,000,000 109,000,000 
Total ..$2,046,500,000 $791,500,000 


The July figure for this year 
reveals a 65 per cent. increase over 
July of last: year. The year to 
August 1 is 60 per cent. ahead of 
the same period for 1921. The 
maintenance of this rate would 
carry the total figure of contracts 
for the year in the section specified 
above three billion dollars, which 
would set a new high mark. 

In New York City, where the 


housing crisis was very acute, 
total construction contracts award- 
ed during the first six months of 
the year totaled $305,700,000, more 
than double the amount for the 
first half of 1921. Of this huge 
total, 58 per cent. was for resi- 
dential construction, estimated as 
representing housing provision 
for 105,000 persons. 

Back of these impressive finan- 
cial statistics of the nation’s great- 
est building boom are equally im- 
‘pressive data of the physical as- 
pects of it—the movement of 
building materials of many kinds 
out of the forests, the mines and 
the mills and into the construction 
of homes and buildings. 


Lumber Mills Busy 


The lumber cut during the first 
half of the year as reported by the 
seven principal producing associa- 
tions amounted to 5,150,000,000 
board feet as compared with 3,850,- 
000,000 board feet for the same 
period in 1921. Their shipments 
through June this year totaled 
5,250,000,000 board feet as com- 
pared with 3,960,000,000 in the 
same period last year, while orders 
booked called for —5,630,000,000 
feet this year, as against only 
4,050,000,000 last. Despite a mod- 
erate decline in orders recorded for 
July, lumber firms generally re- 
port business as running 25 to 40 
per cent. ahead of the rate at this 
time last year. From the logging 
regions come reports of mills in- 
creasing operations, some of them 
to full capacity, with business 
being done at reasonable profits. 
Large volumes of unfilled orders in 
many sections have kept the mills 
going in order to catch up, despite 
the seasonal summer slackening in 
demand. 

The general movement of lum- 
ber thus far in 1922 has been in 


excess of that in the same period ° 


in 1920, the best year previously 
recorded. The cut, however, has 
not been so great; so that there 
has been a reduction in reserve 
stocks. 

Similar conditions. prevail in 
other building material lines. For 
cement, production in the first six 
months of 1922 is reported as run- 
ning 10 per cent. above last year, 
with shipments 20 per cent. 
higher; so that stocks have been 
considerably reduced. Brick or- 
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A striking example of the way 
modern National Cash Registers 
are helping merchants to meet 
: | present-day conditions 


d 


id 





on The Grand Leader, Houston, Tex., one of the most up-to~ 
date stores in the country, is equipped in all but one depart- 
ment with the most improved National Cash Registers. 


The registers were installed because the management of the 
store was convinced that in order to maintain its volume of 
business with its limited floor space and in face of constantly 
falling prices, more people would have to be served and 
served faster. 


After a careful analysis of the business, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Grand Leader Company writes as follows regard- 
ing the results obtained: 


“Comparing our records for December, 1920, when we 
were without your cash register equipment, with Decem- 
ber, 1921, we find: 


“A 30.7% increase in the number of transactions 
handled. 


“A 4.5% increase in the volume of our business. 





Women’s Neckwear 


Department, The Grand : “A 5% reduction in our sales force. 





Leader, Houston, Tex. 


“A 62 2/3% reduction in our auditing force. 


' “In addition a series of complete shopping tests of every 
salesperson proved that we are getting 100% 
protection.” 


Right now, 
in retail stores everywhere, modern 
National Cash Registers are reducing 
expenses and increasing business 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ders are also reported far in excess 
of supplies on hand. 

The natural result of these con- 
ditions, along with increased labor 
and manufacturing costs, has been 
rising prices. Since it is estimated 
that labor constitutes 40 per cent. 
of building costs in residence con- 
struction, wage changes are an im- 
portant element, and the labor out- 
look is a controlling consideration 
in judging the building and con- 
struction outlook. 

The wholesale building materials 
‘ price index number of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has advanced 
from its post-war low point of 155 
made in March this year, to 167 in 
June. In this index, the 1913 aver- 
age is the base of 100. The peak of 
this index was 300, reached in 
April, 1920. Thus, though current 
prices are 67 per cent. above the 
pre-war level, they are 133 points 
or 44 per cent. below the post-war 
peak. The course of this building 
index during the nation’s greatest 
building era comprised in the last 
two years and a half, is shown in 
the following: 


Building Materials Index 





1920 1921 1922 
eT ee rere 274 192 157 
es 293 180 156 
| Pe 297 173 155 
pee 300 167 156 
OE G Zinwieaaen.ce 293 165 160 
BN dc aateeemse 275 163 167 
See 269 160 
BL. -ckcdedeerenn 265 156 
ON oc oteos8 255 156 
0 oe ee 240 159 
1 2 natty Aare 215 163 
NGS uae necea 204 158 
Year’s Ave..... 264 165 158.5 


The course toward higher levels 
of two leading building materials 
since the first of the year, typical 
of other materials, is shown in the 


following: 

1922 Yellow Pine Brick 
| ee oe 49.50 15.00 
EEE tlle. 49.50 17.50 
HAR 55s hnscgsa\ sin. dele 49.50 18.00 
Be SA se. eds 49.50 16.50 
ON ere rrr 51.50 16.50 
Pe Searle area 51.50 20.00 
AE hc ccodecass 53.00 20.00 
er Ore 53.00 21.00 
1921 

WR ils a kites 47.00 18.40 


The foregoing picture of boom 
activity and rising building costs 
may seem to imply the develop- 
ment of a new inflationary situa- 
tion. 

There is little probability of re- 
inflation in this field. Inflation 
here has gone the way of inflation 
in industry, commerce and finance, 
and there are forces to prevent its 
return. The expansion in building 
activity is the direct outcome of an 
accumulated demand _ resulting 
from the war and post-war years 
when the normal annual increment 
to the nation’s housing and build- 
ing equipment was not made. As 


this. accumulated shortage is re- 
duced, building activity will return 
to a normal scale, keeping pace 
with the annual requirements aris- 
ing from increased population and 
depreciation of existing structures. 

There are indications that exces- 
sive building activities have started 
to reduce the abnormal housing de- 
ficit. It is partly on these indica- 
tions that the forecast for easier 
rents and more moderate purchase 
prices for residence property is 
based. 

The indications of a reduction 
in the cumulative shortage that 
piled up during the war and post- 
war years of curtailed construc- 
tion are found in the following 
facts: 


Eight Years Before - Normal 


It is. estimated that normally 
the homes required by the nation 
each year to accommodate in- 
creased population total about 
325,000 and that 275,000 new 
houses are needed to replace aged 
or destroyed structures, making 
total normal requirements of some 
600,000 a year. 

It is estimated that only 260,000 
new homes were built. in 1920; 
525,000 were built in 1921; and that 
fully 785,000 will be the total for 
1922. 

This indicates, therefore, that 
the building of homes this year 
will be about 30 per cent. in excess 
of the normal requirements, of 
600,000,—some 185,000 homes, in 
other words, to be applied in cut- 
ting down the accumulated deficit 
of the underproduction period. 

Just how large this deficit was it 
is impossible to say, but guesses 
have gone as high as the equivalent 
of two and a half years normal re- 
quirements, or 1,500,000 homes. 

Accepting this high figure with- 
out qualification, it would take be- 
tween eight and nine years to wipe 
it out if the rate of surplus house 
production established this year 
were maintained. 


But there are other important - 


social factors to consider besides 
these bare statistics. One of the 
most important is that the emerg- 
ency demand for houses brought 
almost to an end the abandonment 
and destruction of houses because 
of age or disrepair. ; 

Fifty years has been called the 
average age of a dwelling, but this 
average did not hold in the crisis. 
Multitudes of old and delapidated 
dwellings that would ordinarily 
have been scorned were re-condi- 
tioned. Although statistically they 
all theoretically appear above on 
the debit side of the account, as a 
matter of fact many of them have 
remained in use—in many cases in 
increased use through additions or 
subdivision. 





‘labor costs. 
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The immediate past holds guid- 
ance for the future. It will be re- 
membered that the beginning of 
the building boom was retarded 
and did not gain full swing in 1920 
due to the persistence of high 
prices in the building material and 
Materials producers 
and building trades workers 
fancied they had the public by the 
throat, that housing was a neces- 
sity in whgh there was a tremend- 
ous shortage and that almost any 
prices could be demanded. 

Greed defeated itself. The build- 
ing program for a time almost 
stopped. This was caused not only 
by some builders realizing that the 
public was being driven to adopt 
new living habits that would be re- 
flected ultimately in a softening of 
demand for homes, but also by the 
fortunate timidity of capital. 
Builders found it difficult to 
finance construction on an inflated 
basis of materials and labor costs. 
It became evident that the margins 
protecting a mortgage interest in 
real estate could not stand up 
against the deflation in house 
values that was bound to ensue. 


Present Conditions Temporary 


The scarcity of mortgage money 
retarded the building movement 
for a time, contributing to the de- 
flation that finally occurred in 
materials and wages. But capital 
came back to the building move- 
ment when it got re-started on a 
sounder cost basis. However, like 
all prices, building materials in 
some lines reacted too far. Some 
of ‘them went below fair prices. 
Profits for the producers were 
wiped out. The present advance in 
prices, just as earlier in farm 
products, is serving to correct this 
uneconomic condition. 

It is my belief that the building 
movement is now based on funda- 
mentally sound conditions. 

It is my forecast that the 
anomaly of falling rents and home 
prices with rising materials prices 
is temporary ; that materials prices 
will not go so far as to block the 
downward revision of rents and 
real estate values. If labor, 
builders or landlords try to jack 
prices up, stagnation will develop. 

There are still large unsatisfied 
demands for homes both to rent 
and buy, but this demand will not 
seek satisfaction at past or present 
levels. The housing shortage has 
been largely answered by a repres- 
sion of demand that is elastic 
enough to meet conditions. De- 
mand will remain restricted if 
prices again become restrictive. 
At the same time it will exert a 
steady pressure for an expansion 
of housing toward the old normal 
volume in relation to population. 
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Any number of routine men at the foot of the ascent—and all 
of them wondering how they can get up higher! 


Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes a start—he 
begins to climb. 


‘“‘A mighty stiff grade’’—that’s the way the first big step ap- 
pears to the man who is standing still. He has no confidence. 


‘Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event strikes the 
man who is climbing. The thing that perplexes 42m is why in 
the world he didn’t get into action sooner. 


The power that carries him up the grade to a bigger job? 
—Confidence in his own ability. 


And the thing that gzves him confidence—the only thing that 
can give a man real and dependable confidence? — Speczalized 


training! 
& x % * % 


During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 ambitious 
men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension University, have broken 
away from the crowd and are on their way to bigger jobs and 
splendid incomes. 


James C Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

“I have your course in Business Management to thank for the 
position I now hold. When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the manager’s chair of one of 
the largest financial institutions in the United States and 
Canada. My earnings this year will be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000 and I have the greatest opportunity that any man- 
could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger things.” 


When Charles S. Jones took up home-study training in Higher 


Accountancy under the LaSalle Problem Method, he was earning 
only $100 a month. Three years later, on the letterhead of Henry 


Are You Climbing To Bigger Pay? 


— Or Are You Watching Others Climb? 





& Jones, Certified Accountants, El Paso, Texas, he writes: 
“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and I am just begin- 
ning to grow. I have recently enrolled for your full Law course 
and expect to complete my business education with LaSalle.” 

During only three months’ time as many as 1089 LaSalle mem- 
bers wrote to the University telling of the raises they had received. 
as a result of home-study training under the Problem Method. 
The majority of these men had not yet completed their courses, 
yet the average increase per man was 56 per cent. 


To the man unacquainted with the LaSalle Problem Method, 
results so prompt and definite seem extraordinary. As a matter 
of fact, anything else would be extraordinary—for the Problem 
Method represents just the difference between veading how to do 
a thing and actually doing it for oneself. In other words the 
LaSalle member masters the frincip/es of business by solving 
actual business problems—under the direction of some of the ablest 
men in their respective fields in America. 


* * * * 


Which do you see ahead of you in the next twelve months— 
the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 


If you are determined to climb, you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct you toa 
bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, together 
with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your free 
copy of that inspiring book—‘"Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 


Break away from the men ‘who are holding you back—the men 
who would make you think that ‘‘you haven’t a chance.’’ Find 
out today what YOU must do to command big money. 

Mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


A SA A A A 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information )aapitios ho qoenep and service I have marked with an X below. 
without obligation to me. 


Training for Traffic Management — Forei, and ndustrial 
CT Domestic:Traini ng for positions. as Rail- Chi or Executives, 


vour book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 





Rr : “ee 
[_]Basice eet Sales and Executive 
positions. road or Industrial 
Mi ---.-4 = Principles and Practice: B: 
Training for Sales and Advertising Execu- Cc 


Manager, ete. 


and Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and 


"Chicago, Illinois SS 


Also a copy of 


~ Dept. 9364-R 


ement Efficiency: i Loi Bookk : 
agers. Fal = position as Head Bookkee; 


Employes and those des 
English: Training for Busi- 


a teuien! in industrial ag Busi 
ped on and practice. ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


Training for 
per. 





tives, Solicitors, Sales motion Managers Fi 1 Instituti pon 
Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents an j sts oar = ship d Producti vay we infraining for Baas Commercial Spanish: Training for 
those engaged in retail, wholesale or spe- oe Trainin - pam ee anon Gellestion .Gocvon ents; Sales Pro- ene gem Foreign Correspondent with 
peed ae nto Tenlainn tor handling of industaial forces—for Exec- =— neers: = s and Office Sey ae 
igher Accountancy : anagers; Corres ence Supervisors, 
[Rist as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi a utives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- Souscleries, a: — a Effective S ing: Training in the 


Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, pea 
Law: Training for Bar: LL.B. 
Degree. ployment Managers, Executives 
Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and gineers. : , 
| Consultation Service for Business Men. —— end 


Cj Personnel and Employment 
ment: go for ployers. 


Name. ...Present Position. 


tractors, Foremen; Sub-foremen, ol 


art of forceful, effective speech for Min- 
isters, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 


Cc. P.A. Goamtins for Advanced Ac- 
countan' 
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agement: ba eae for Railway Audi- 
tors, yoo ers, Accountants, Clerks, 
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Has Another Man Got the 
Job You Should Have? 


(Continued from page 589) 


age, his height, his weight, the ath- 
letic tone of his muscles and his 
posture. This impresses us  in- 
stinctively. Psychologists tell us that 
we are impressed and pleased far 
more by curved-line things than we 
are by straight-line things. 

“They have not told us why this 
‘is so; but it seems to me that it is 
because our first happy impressions 
are related to curved-line instru- 
ments. Our first meal was thus ob- 
tained. Our bowl and spoon, plate, 
cup and saucer, and knife and fork 
appealed to us repeatedly; the boy’s 
ball, bat, and top make a deep ap- 
peal to him; the girl’s doll with its 
curls and its dresses with their 
ruffles and flounces appeal to her; 
the flowers, trees, leaves, birds, and 
the thousand and one things about 
us of a pleasurable nature of the 
curved-line form appeal to us. 


“Now we find that this applies to 
human nature. If a man be built 
upon a curved-line plan, he could 
cultivate the faculties of firmness, 
continuity, and combativeness, so 
that these qualities radiate in his 
face, they compress his lips, they 
square his chin to his life and to his 
duties. They give him strength of 
character, of body, of legs, and a 
strong hand—all that are indicative 
of a fixed purpose and of direct, 
intelligent action. 

“The curved lines dispel fear and 
make him attractive to people. 
These qualities manifest themselves 
in his voice, in his handshake, in his 
walk, in his mannerism, and make 
such a man impressive. 

“If a person be built upon the 
straight-line plan, he should culti- 
vate friendliness, courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, agreeableness, tactfulness and a 
sincere interest in the other fellow’s 
well-being, as well as his own. A 
man who embodies these qualities is 
President Harding. 

“He possesses something of the 
mien and appearance of Washington, 
without, of course, the military 
training or character. He has culti- 
vated all of the social amenities of 
attractiveness, of friendliness, of the 
care of his neighbor, of the interest 
in the citizenship of his state. 

“A defect of personality, whether 
it be mental, physical or spiritual, 
must be looked after, carefully 
studied—and if a trait or quality is 
over-developed—it must be repressed. 
Education is a question of repress- 
ing the animal instincts and making 
them good servants, for they are 
very poor masters. A man must 
analyze himself, so to speak, by look- 
ing for his mental freckles and not 
be over-infatuated with his mental 
dimples.” 

In his contact with many thou- 


sands of men and women, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald has adduced certain dominant 
qualities and attributes, as they were 
given to him, that make for leader- 
ship and success. Any one who cul- 
tivates these qualities, he believes, 
will greatly advance his interest and 
increase his ability. These qualities 
are: First, energy; second, sincer- 
ity; third, knowledge; fourth, en- 
thusiasm ; fifth, self-confidence; 
sixth, friendship; and seventh, con- 
tinuity of purpose. 

“The energy may not be physical,” 
he continued. “It may be mental, 
it may be spiritual or social. You 
can see how a man may develop his 
personality in this direction if he 
wants to, but most people merely 
wish. You know a wish is a baby, 
a desire is a sixteen-year-old youth, 
and a want is a full-grown adult. 
Where we organize our wishes into 
desires and desires into wants, we 
have a moving force. 

“Sincerity means seriousness of at- 
titude towards one’s life and life’s 
work. It means that honesty is not 
a policy; it is a principle and, there- 
fore, never at a discount in any 
instance where honest people meet 
and have dealings with each other. 

“In all of the activities about us 
we see that there is no substitute for 
knowledge. Though a few persons 
may substitute bluff for knowledge 
to intimidate the weak and to con- 
found the uninformed and ignorant, 
in turn bluff intimidates the bluffer 
and confounds him, because he is 
certain of meeting persons who 
clearly analyze his desires and show 
him how futile they are. 


Continuity of Purpose Essential 


“Enthusiusm is but ‘the natural 
outgrowth of the qualities mentioned 
in the foregoing, and in turn, self- 
confidence is likewise the orderly 
sequence of all these qualities, while 
friendship is the cement that binds 
individuals and society together. It 
is the civilizing ferment. ‘Any man 
who cultivates sincerity of friend- 


ship is a civilizing influence and. 


asset. A man may live without a 
brother or a sister, but he cannot live 
without a friend and be normal. 
“Now we come to continuity of 
purpose, one of the most important. 
Thousands of people spend half their 
lives in changing from one thing to 
another, trying to find what they are 
going to do the other half. They 
learn a little of too many things 
which cannot be correlated into a use- 
ful and definite purpose as effective 
instruments in their life and society 
any more than a piano key, a ‘door 
knob, and a hammer may be corre- 
lated to constructive function. 
“Most persons who have succeeded 
in achieving a high success have de- 
veloped continuity of purpose, or 
what is commonly called ‘stick-to-it- 
ive-ness, though some may have 
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been many years developing their 
mind and personality. Thus their 
point of advantage seems delayed, 
but their achievement justifies their 
over-patient effort. 

“Any number of people are on the 
right track, but they fail simply be- 
cause they do not analyze their de- 
ficiencies. They do not try to dis- 
cover within themselves what is 
weak and wherein their latent talents 
lie; they do not analyze themselves. 
I believe it would be fifteen minutes 
well spent for every young man— 
and a good many older ones—if 
they would devote that time at the 
close of each day in quiet contempla- 
tion with themselves and in asking 
themselves seriously and honestly 
“Where have I failed to-day ?—not, 
“Where have I succeeded ?’ ” 


What Makes a Successful 
Business Man? 
(Continued from page 587) 


lings.is not taking place and that 
later the number of failures will 
run as high above the average line 





as it previously was below. Used 
in this way, the failure _ stat- 
istics become a _ barometer of 


business and are invaluable to the 
business executive in planning his 
policy of credit extension. 

Likewise an excessively large 
volume of bank clearings indicate 
exceptional activity at the time. 
If one used them as a thermome- 
ter he would feel justified in build- 
ing a new factory and in laying 
in heavy stocks’ of merchandise. 
Applying the law of action and re- 
action, however, the executive 
knows that excessive activity in- 
dicates that business is at the peak 
of the cycle. Instead of extending 
his plant, he builds up a good bal- 
ance of ready cash in the bank, 
reduces his stock of materials, and 
prepares for the break which must 
follow. 

In the same way each of these 
business subjects has its own sig- 
nificance. While no one subject 
can be relied upon at all times, the 
majority are always reliable. The 
best plan, therefore, is to combine 
a representative number of ba- 
rometer subjects into a_ single 
index the same as you would com- 
bine the prices of a group of com- 
modities to form a commody price 
index. It is well to correct the 
original figures so as to eliminate 
the effect of seasonal fluctuations. 
Aside from allowing for usual sea- 
sonal movements in the subjects 
and reducing them to a common 
denominator, however, no other 
modification is necessary or desir- 
able. 





Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first of 
a series of six articles written espe- 
cially for “Forbes” by Roger. W. 
Babson. The next will appear m an 
early issue. 
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HEN you reach the close of this paragraph, - 

stop reading for a minute .... examine the* 
room you are sitting in, its furnishings and fittings 
. . then with that picture in your mind, try to im- 
agine the same room in your great-grandfather’s day 


.... (stop here... . and look... . and think!) 


Htedeas quite a difference, wasn’t there, in the two 
rooms? In yours are comforts and conveniences that 
your great-grandfather never even wished for... . 
they were unthought of in his day. 


Commonplaces they are in your eyes, but in your 
great-grandfather’s eyes .... miracles! Yet this 
wonderful change in life has come only in this past 
century . . . . the century that has seen the Chemical 
Engineer take his rightful place in the world’s industries. 
For it is he who, more than any other, has wrought 
this difference in the surroundings of life and brought 
into your home a wealth of comforts. 
* * * 


B Seng contributions of the Chemical Engineers of the 
du Pont Company to the comforts and conven- 
iences of today’s life, are a source of no little pride to us. 


The du Pont Company has from its very beginning 
been building upon the foundation of chemistry and has 
always been one of the country’s large employers of 
chemists. When the invention of dynamite and the 
appearance of other high explosives began to call for 


a wealth of Sy 


if 
‘| increasingly higher types of chemists, for 
yi men who knew manufacturing as well as 
¢ | chemistry, it was but natural that the 
du Pont Company’s leadership brought to- 
gether one of the finest chemical staffs in 

America. And also it was natural for 

this chemical staff, in its researches seek- 
ing to improve du Pont explosives, to come upon other 
uses for the materials they worked with, and so in time 
came a series of du Pont products seemingly unrelated 
to explosives. 






































Thus came improved Pyralin for toiletware and many other 
articles— better Fabrikoid for the upholstery of fine furni- 
ture, for luggage, binding books and scores of other uses. 
These are examples of the way in which du Pont Chemical 
Engineers have adapted different products for your use from 
similar basic materials. 


Thus came a complete line of paints, varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers for the decoration and preservation of the country’s 
homes, cars, furniture, etc. Thus arose, too, the manufac- 
ture of dyes, which are based upon the same materials that 
explosives are based upon, and thus also came many chemicals 
that America’s industries must have. 


* * * 


N all of these products, so varied in usefulness, you 

find the du Pont Oval as a guarantee of excellence and 
as a sign that they come to you through the aid of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 








E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY Jinc., Wilmington, Del 
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What's 
Coming 
this fall ? 


Will we see a boom in business? 
Will prices be higher or lower this fall? 
What territories and what industries 
offer the best sales opportunities? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


Babson’s special letter “The Fall Out- 
look,’’ just off the press, gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming condi- 
tions with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital impor- 
tance to every executive. 


Report on Request 
This Bulletin and Booklet — Increasing Net 
Profits — is available for distribution ‘to in- 
terested Executives, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


MEMO euwennnnnene 


For Your Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, president of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, 82, Mass., as fol- =< = 

lows: Please send me 
Bulletin JA-35 and 
booklet “dnc: easing 
Net Profits - gratis. 
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booklet describing 
the more active se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange this year. 


Copy Gladly Sent 
- You on Request 
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“WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


== ae 





(Continued from page 579) 


matter of supreme moment, since it 
enables Western industrial and finan- 
cial leaders to launch and conduct im- 
portant projects without having to seek 
all the necessary capital in the finan- 
cial marts: of the East. 





Views of Leaders 


Business necessarily must proceed 
under handicaps for some time to cume, 
as a result of fuel shortage and trans- 
portation difficulties, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s summary 
of financial and business conditions 
throughout the country during August. 
The outstanding feature of the month, 
the board declared, has been the in- 
herent soundness which the general 
business situation has manifested in the 
face of the difficulties which have been 
encountered. “This has been shown,” 
the board said, “by the continuance of 
activity at a relatively high level de- 
spite labor disturbances and despite the 
fact that some recession of activity is 
normally to be expected at this season 
of the year.” Conflicting tendencies in 
price movements were apparent during 
August, the review said, but excellent 
agricultural. prospects were declared to 
provide an encouraging outlook for fall 
trade. 

“Agricultural prospects,” the board 
said, “on the whole continue very satis- 
factory. There was,a notable improve- 
ment in the condition of the corn crop 
during July, and the spring wheat crop 
promises to be unusually large.” 

F. E. Barbour, vice-president and 
general manager of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, is optimistic on busi- 
ness conditions. Not blindly optimis- 
tic, but scientifically optimistic. “Every 
legitimate business has every reason for 
being optimistic,” he said to a “Forbes” 
ccrrespondent. “For, unless all signs 
fail, old Mother Earth is going to be 


liberal this year in her returns to the | 


farmer—and all wealth we have comes 
out of the ground. The indications are 
for large grain and cotton crops. Sta- 
tisticians agree that the harvests this 
year will be worth five and a half bil- 
lions of dollars on the farm—approxi- 
mately half as much again as they were 
in 1921. When the money for the labor 
of gathering these crops is distributed 
and when the crops are sold it means 
the release of very large sums which 
will be largely spent for finished prod- 
ucts, the cancellation of mortgages and 


other forms of indebtedness. This 
means more funds available for the 
ban’s to loan at low interest rates 


for the development of legitimate un- 
dertakings. 
“These are fundamental economic 
conditions, however, that are known 
to every business man. But what all 
do not realize is that we cannot rely 


wholly on nature, or depend on some 
one else to create good business and to 
hand it to. us on a silver platter. And 
by the plural, we, in that statement I 
mean every employee in every organi- 
zation from the president to the office 
boy. The day of easy money is gone. 
The only word that counts, or should 
count in business to-day is, produce. 
Every one must produce or make way 
for a producer, human or mechanical. 
The price of commodities must be 
brought down to where people do not 
have to think twice before they buy, 
but rather to the point. where to desire 
is to purchase. And this must be ac- 
complished, not by a _ reduction of 
wages, but by making a producer of 
every employee. Into every organiza- 
tion there are bound to creep, during 
times of plenty, some slackers. And 
these get by on the high tide of good 
business, of prosperity. To-day they 
must be weeded out. Every employee 
must produce—must earn his wage; 
must in the long run, help to reduce 
the cost to the final consumer. 

“We’ve done well all of this year. 
So have ever so many other manufac- 
turers. But we are going to do better. 
We must all do better. And it can be 
done by going over the organization 
with a fine tooth comb; by using the 
yard stick. We are doing our utmost 
to reduce the cost to the consumer. 
For reduction of this cost means lib- 
eral demand; this creates volume of 
business which means employment at 
good wages; good wages mean pur- 
chasing power used to purchase mod- 
erate priced goods—and there you 
have the circle.” 


Business Activity Increasing 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, inter- 
viewed in Chicago on his way to New 
York after spending his vacation in. 
Colorado and other Western points, 
said: “I may with safety say that 
wherever I have been, including par- 
ticularly Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, there seems to be a general 
feeling that business activities are in- 
creasing and that great prosperity will 
be witnessed whenever conditions re- 
lating to production and transportation 
will permit. The farming communities 
of all the States are still the backbone 
of the nation. At the present time, 
however, the farmers are paying too 
much for productive costs and receiving 
too little for their products. I think 
there is still a good deal of profiteering, 
including prices of materials, and in some 
trades, avocations and labor as well. I 
looked upon the reported proposed ac- 
tion of Henry Ford as simply a protest 
against paying extortionate prices. For 
the last two years, at least, the peopte of 
this country in increasing numbers have 
withheld purchases to supply their 
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necessities because of the unconscion- 
able selling prices which have been de- 
manded. The inexorable law of supply 


-and demand ultimately will bring about 
‘adjustments concerning pricés and’ re- 


muneration which are just and equit- 
able. There is nothing the matter with 
this country. Opportunities here are 
greater, than ever before. The fault is 
in individuals.” 

Secretary of Labor Davis, in a Labor 
Day address, declared that “two great 
things have been accomplished in Amer- 
ican industrial life. We have conquered 
the menace of unemployment which 
threatened us, and we have prevented 
a wage panic in the ranks of labor. 
We have put between four and five 
million men back to work, and we have 
put them back to work with wages 
which leave the general wage level of 
the nation very little below the high 
point reached following the war. We 
have forestalled those short-sighted em- 
ployers who saw in the situation only 
an opportunity to beat down the price 
of labor,” adding that “through these 
lines we have brought America to the 
threshold of an era of unexampled pros- 
perity.” 

Samuel Gompers in an appeal to 
workers to “rally more completely un- 
der the standard of unions,” asserted 
that every contest between capital and 
labor showed that the workers have 
“few outside their own ranks who sym- 
pathize with them in their determina- 
tion to emancipate mankind or support 
them in their efforts.” 

“It is apparent,” he declared, “that 
the workers who have suffered least in 
the anti-labor war are the workers who 
are most thoroughly organized. 

“It is equally apparent that the 
workers who have suffered most—whose 
wages have been cut to the bread line 
and below, whose hours of labor have 
been inordinately lengthened—are the 
ones who are unorganized. 

“The organized workers have weath- 
ered the war with compact forces ever 
ready to go forward and confront the 
enemies of labor and of humanity and 
to carry on to success the toilers’ strug- 
gle for the elimination of wrong and the 
establishment of justice.” 

Benjamin F. Cresson Jr., Chief Engi- 
neer of the Port of New York authority, 
after a six weeks’ trip to Europe was 
optimistic for the future on the commer- 
cial and industrial side. Mr. Cresson, 
who visited the chief ports in Great Brit- 
ain. and on the Continent, said there 
appeared to be great confidence in an 
early resumption and an increase in the 
world’s commerce. 

Because of existing unsettled condi- 
tions in the Mexican petroleum indus- 
try, as a result of the virtual exhaustion 
of some of the more important producing 
fields, following salt water invasion, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jetsey, 
in the current issue of “The Lamp,” ex- 
presses the opinion that only a part of 
the huge investment of approximately 
$500,000,000 “which the operating com- 
panies as a whole have made in Mexico 
will ever be returned to them.” The 
company points out that “the first era 
of the Mexican oil industry is drawing 
to a close.” It is further asserted that 
inasmuch as existing fields are being ex- 
hausted, the future of the industry de- 
pends much upon the attitude of the 
Mexican Government. 
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Leaders in the Spring Boom Will Likely Be Winners 
in the Vigorous Fall Rise 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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B Bcsns market has been running very 
consistently through the early stages 
of its fall rise. Its pace has been so 
steady that one might almost say it has 
been climbing a 45-degree grade. And 
it has been giving day after day evi- 
dences of the buying force behind it in 
sufficient volume to overcome all obsta- 
cles. When Henry Ford announced his 
intention of closing down his plants be- 
cause of the coal situation, the market 
hesitated. But the next day it went 
forward again. On another occasion 
when traders, making capital of discour- 
aging strike news, succeeded in getting 
prices down during the first four hours 
of the session, there was a sharp rally 
in the last hour, when it was realized 
that nothing but “short stock” was com- 
ing out. é 

To the man observing the market 
from day to day there have appeared 
countless bits of evidence confirming the 
broad general signs of a resumption on 
a big scale of the major upward move- 


ment in the market as a whole, The. 


trader who follows his convictions based 
on past performances in fall booms will, 
therefore, hold steadfastly to his stocks 
until there is some sign of a culmination 
of the rise, and he will not expect to 
observe such signs until the year-end 
approaches. He will sell only when the 
market gives evidence of having become 
top-heavy; he will not sell merely be- 
cause he has-run up profits of twenty 
points or so. 

There are several reasons why the fall 
rise should go much further than the 
spring boom. In the spring the im- 
provement in business was mainly con- 
versational; but during the summer 
months it has gained momentum con- 
trary to all traditions of seasonal dul- 
ness, and the fall promises to reveal a 
marked forward progress. In the spring 
and early summer the stock market had 
a close competitor for public interest in 
the vigorous and rapidly rising bond 
market; now the bond market has reach- 
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ed the very definite limits to its unre- 
stricted forward movement which are 
always set by money rates. In the spring 
and summer there is always a tendency 
to wait and see how the crops turn out, 
but in the fall the market always has 
definite harvest statistics to work with 
in visualizing prosperity. 

And the trader in stocks in the fall 
market has the opportunity to study the 
earlier action of various securities in his 
search for likely issues. New years are 
quite likely to see new issues taken up 
due to changed conditions in industry, 
but it has been the experience of most 
years that the stocks which are promi- 
nent in the spring boom gain increased 
popularity and rise to new heights in the 
fall movement. Basing our selections on 
this premise, the following lists of in- 
dustrial, rail, public utility, oil, and cop- 
per shares seem to offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for profit in the next three 
months: 

Industrials—Studebaker, Mack Truck, 
American Locomotive, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, Allied Chemical, American Can, 
and U. S: Steel. 

Rails—Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville 
& Nashville, New York Central, Norfolk 
& Western, Union Pacific, Rock Island, 
Baltimore & Ohio, New Haven, and St. 
Paul. : 

Public Utilities—Consolidated Gas of 
N. Y., Columbia Gas, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Public Service of New Jersey, 
and Detroit Edison. 

Oils—Associated Oil, California Pe- 
troleum, General Asphalt, Pacific Oil, 
Texas Company, and Standard Oil of 
California. 

Coppers—Anaconda, Kennecott, and 
Utah. 

The above selections are not based 
on analyses of earnings or balance 
sheets nor’'on any consideration other 
than previous market action. All of the 
stocks were selected because of their ap- 
parent ability to attract and hold specu- 
lative interest and to make and main- 
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tain advances in their quoted values. 
Capable students of securities have quite 
often made the disappointing mistake 
of purchasing stocks which score 100 
per cent. under the most painstaking 
analytical scrutiny but which fail dis- 
mally to yield market profits within a 
reasonable time of. their purchase. The 
statistician may be, and in fact usually 
is, right in his deductions if he has 
ordinary ability; but he may be a year 
in advance of the market, for after all 
it is the majority opinion that makes 
the market and not the long-range de- 
ductions of a far-seeing minority. The 
man who studies statistics on individ- 
ual securities to determine opportunities 
for profit is taking a very safe and sure 
course, but he must possess patience 
above the ordtmary. He may have to 
wait a year or two for the market tuo 
catch up with him. 

Studebaker has been a splendid per- 
former all through the rise of the past 
year, and the higher it has risen the 
swifter has become its moves. Able 
management which reduced inventories 
at the critical time, took full advantage 
of lowered material prices to turn out a 
car which captured.the market in its 
class on a price and quality basis. Large 
profits resulted, and these are being 
used to strengthen the company’s posi- 
tion in meeting future competition. The 
company has risen to the highest posi- 
tion it has ever attained in the automo- 
bile industry. Although the stock has 
had a broad advance there has been no 
sign that the end has been reached. 

Mack Truck is also in a very strong 


position. Moreover, unlike Stude- 
baker, its earnings have not yet 
reached the probable peak of their 


expansion. The passenger car business 
recovered while general business was 
still in the dumps, but truck sales are 
dependent upon an actual demand for 
transportation which can be brought 
about only through a general revival. 

The reason for the prominence of the 
two locomotive stocks is self-evident. 
Allied Chemical is profiting from the 
road building and the building construc- 
tion boom. American Can is about to 
reap the profits of several years of con- 
structive planning, and Steel common 
is a general public favorite in all mar- 
ket booms. 

Among the rails, the stocks listed all 
have very good reasons, to be found in 
actual or prospective earnings, for their 
rise. New York Central and Union Pa- 
cific have perhaps been the most per- 
sistent leaders and according to all in- 
dications they have much further to go. 

Persistent strength has been a fea- 
ture of the market for public utility 
stocks. Columbia Gas, one of the first 
to be taken up this year, shows no signs 
of slackening its pace. Consolidated 
Gas has back of it a history of high 
price records far above its present level. 
Pacific Gas & Electric is one of the 
more recent favorites, although it has 
been under accumulation for several 
months. 

In the oil group, California Petroleum 
and Texas Company look like the best 
bets, though all of the stocks. men- 
tioned have given evidences of attract- 
ing strong speculative followings. In 


the coppers, Anaconda, Kennecott, and 
Utah have taken leadership, but all of 
the listed coppers may be expected to 
go higher. 
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the issuing companies. This information wul be 
found valuable in the selection of suitabie in- 


vestments. 


Upon request, at any of our offices, we shall be 
pleased to send you the current issue of Investment 


Re -ommendations. 





MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
ERIE, PA, 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
JAMESTOWN,N.Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


READING, PA. 
ROChe». sk, N. ¥. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MINN. < aN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
HARRISBURG, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





Guaranty Company of New York 

















Equipment Stocks 


We have ready for distribution a com- 
prehensive booklet which contains a 
complete analysis of every important 
equipment stock. 


It answers every statistical question 
that would be of value to those interested 
in this group of securities. 


If you cannot call, send for booklet F.497 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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Profitable 
And Safe 


For centuries First Mort- 
gage investments have re- 
mained in a class by them- 
solves for those who demand the highest 
degree of safety in investing their meney. 
At present we are able te offer 7% on 
cheice First Farm Mortgages in ameunts 
to suit. Send for pamphiet “F’’ aad 


rs 
7% 
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AO GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 














WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - 


OPINION REPORT—THREE 


SERVICE 


ond 
$20.08 F. 9-16-22 
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This Handy 
Investment Record 


saves unnecessary trips to your 
safe deposit box and quickly fur- 
nishes complete information— 
amounts, interest dates, maturities, 
prices, taxable status, etc., of your 
investment holdings. 

It is made in loose-leaf form ‘othat pages 

may be added as required—the pocket 

size is handy and compact. 

Included is a bond interest table, also 

achart of information on all issues of 


Liberty and Victory Bonds. 
Income Tax Data Is 


Readily cAvailable 
when you use the convenient forms provided 
in this loose-leaf book!et for recording pur- 
chases and sales of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 

MAIL COUPON BELOW and 
copy of our “Loose Leaf SecurityRecord” FO-7 


will be serit promptly without 
obligation 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK . BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14WallStreet 10PostOffice Sq. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg: Security Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat’]Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


geccccuucs Mail to Nearest Office ssssssssss 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Loose Leaf Security Record” FO-7. 
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How to Invest 


Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000, we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well 
balanced list of securities. 

Recommendations of securities to 
purchasers, with full Analytical 
Opinion Reports on each security: 
$4 for one security; $10 for three 


securities; $25 for eight secur- 
ities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 








Which Stocks Will Lead 


HE LEADERS in any bull move- 

ment are the stocks that are most 
active and that score the most consis- 
tent udvances, though they do not nec- 
essarily make the broadest gains. They 
are the bell wethers in the forward 
movement. When they go ahead, the 
market goes ahead; when they hesi- 
tate, the market hesitates. It is rather 
early in the fall koom to pick the lead- 
ers, but, basing the choice upon earlier 
performances and the likelihood that 
those issues which have already had a 
prominent part will maintain their fa- 
vorable positions, it would seem to be 
a good guess that these half-dozen 
stocks will make market history be- 
tween now and Christmas: Studebaker, 
Baldwin Locomotive, U. S. Steel, New 
York Central, Union Pacific, and Con- 
solidated Gas. 


Slow But Sure 


General Motors is a rather unwieldy 
proposition stockmarket-wise. The 
business of the big automobile combina- 
tion turned definitely for the better in 
the summer of 1921. Those who were 
watching for the: first sign of improve- 
ment found it then in orders of the 
electric starting and lighting company. 
General Motors ‘has since advanced 
about six points. Of course, with rela- 
tion to the low price, this advance has. 
amounted to fully 75 per cent,;. but, 
considering the commanding position of 
this concern in the industry, the stock 
is still very cheap. General Motors is 
unwieldy because the capitalization is 
very. large and because attempts to ef- 
fect wide public distribution have so 
far failed. Durant lost a: fortune in 
paper profits because he did not take 
advantage of the opportunity that he 


once had to unload. When he formed: 


a securities company for the purpose 
of distributing the shares on an instal- 
ment basis the zero hour had passed 
and his manoeuvre revealed a vulner- 
ability which was taken advantage of 
by those who had long been after his 
financial scalp. 
in strong hands, but eventually it must 
be distributed. In order to distribute it 
there must bea strong and active market 
and dividends must be paid. The fu- 
ture for General Motors holds these 
probabilities. Getting above 16, it may 
be expected to advance consistently and 
to attract a rapidly increasing specu- 
lative following. 


Pacific Gas Starts 


Readers of this department will re- 
member that attention has been several 
times directed to Pacific Gas & Electric 
as one of the public utility stocks mani- 
festly out of line with other members 
of its group. Until recently the stock 
has been a disappointment in the mar- 
ket. But finally it has started to move, 
and once it was able to work into new 
high ground its pace was notably ac- 
celerated. Pacific Gas is still very cheap 
and may quite reasonably be expected 


Durant’s stock is now 
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to reach the 100-level or better. Not 
unnaturally some large operators have 
hesitated to take on a heavy line of this 
stock because of the fear that some- 
thing like April 18, 1906, might be re- 


enacted. But Pacific Gas’s properties 
are widely scattered and it is extremely 
doubtful if even the most disastrous 
trembler could do any serious damage 
to more than a small part of its hold- 
ings. : 

Light on Woolen 


Holders of American Woolen stock 
will find much of interest in the textile 
industry article in this issue written by 
Mr. Carroll, editor of “Textile World.” 
He points out that the company’s stra- 
tegic position in the industry is the 
strongest ever. 


Paper’ Strong 


In the Canadian markets, paper stocks 
have been enjoying a veritable boom. 
But, although the outlook for the in- 
dustry and the price basis have steadily 
improved in this country, our own In- 
ternational Paper has so far attracted 
very little attention. The demand for 
paper has expanded so rapidly that pa- 
per manufacturers in the United States 
were recently warned by the head of 
their association that it would be un- 
wise to advance prices so sharply as to 
endanger the permanence of the boom. 
A peculiar situation exists in Interna- 
tional Paper in that there is almost a 
balance of control between two groups 
—one a strictly inside group, and the 
other a group wholly outside of the 
management. Several attempts have 
been made to shake off this outside 
group, which picked up the stock at 
very low prices, and at times there have 
been threats of a fight for control. 
Sooner or later International Paper will 
have to live upto the ‘strength of its 
real position and the strong probability. 
of dividends. Either the outside group 
will gain control and force payment of 
dividends, or the inside group will get 
the upper hand and make payments on 
its own account. Meanwhile the stock 
awaits an aggressive manipulator in 
possession of the facts. 


Baldwin Makes New High 


Baldwin Locomotive is always a good 
“trading stock.” Many ‘experienced 
traders have made fortunes in this one 
stock. It may be counted upon to go 
with the general market, and when deal- 
ings are active in the general list it is 
always possible to get in and out of a 
good-sized line of Baldwin without bid- 
ding up the market unduly or seeing it 
vanish. Recently it has gone into new 
high ground above its old trading limits 
and it appears to be ready for a good- 
sized move which will reward the trader 
who stays with it. The locomotive busi- 
ness is booming and several months ef 
profitable operations apparently lie 
ahead. And Baldwin is not only a “trad- 
ing stock.” It is also a “mystety stock,” 
with what Wall Street likes to call “con- 
cealed assets” and “hidden earnings.” 


FO: 
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A Long Term Bond —To Run 28 Years 
Carrying Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates 


Netting 7% and Participating in Profits 
We Offer and Recommend 


Collateral Bankers, Inc. 


7% Debenture Bonds, with Bonus of Corresponding 
Profit Sharing Certificates 


Business: Making loans on collateral and investments in securities of loan companies. The 
——— demand for small loans is in excess of available loan capital. Loan companies 
have proved safe and unusually profitable to investors. 


Security of Bonds: The Gold Bonds are a direct obligation of the issuing corporation— 
chargeable against its entire assets, equally with such other Gold 
Bonds as may be issued from time to time, and shall have priority over the equity and inter- 
est of the holders of the shares of capital stock. The bonds are backed by the corporations’ 
ownership of investments, stocks, notes with collaterals, money on hand and other property 
and receivables, none of which are pledged. The wide distribution of the working capital is 
per dominant feature of this business. The administration is very strong as to credits and 
collections. 


Profit Sharing: Profit Sharing Certificates entitle holders to pro rata share of one-third 
———-- ——"- net profits each year. Semi-annual profit sharing of 1% was voted payable 
about September Ist. 





Hodson Management: Managed by same interests which organized and financed a number 
of National and State Banks, Trust and Finance Companies, all of 
which yield a return above the average to security holders. The Debenture bonds with 
Profit Sharing Certificates of a similar loan organization, also a Hodson enterprise, has paid 
a total of 8642% to investors since 1913, and since 1915 these have paid 11% yearly on par. 


We offer Collateral Bankers, Inc., 7% Debenture Bonds 
with Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates at Par— 100 


Denominations: $1,000, $500, $100 


Send for Descriptive Circular B-100 


Clarence Hodson s [b 


ESTABLISHED 1893 —= INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 

135 Broadway New York 
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Develop Your 
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Back Dividends 


There are over a score of CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERRED STOCKS listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, some 
paying 10% or so on current prices all 
with ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS 
equivalent to from 10% of present 
market quotations TO MORE THAN 
FIVE TIMES WHAT THEY ARE 
SELLING FOR. 


This list includes Rails, Public Utili- © 


ties and Industrials. 

Remarkable profits may be made by 
— investors in some of these 
stoc 


A Special Circular regard- 
FREE ing these stocks will be 

sent on application without 
charge by our Records and Reports 
Department. 

You should have a month’s trial of 
our Daily Market Service for the spe- 
cial rate of $10 or our geek Service 
for $15 for three months. 


Write to Dept. F-2. 


[own Topics Financial Bureau 


/N CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEARS 


44 Broan St., NEWYORK 














Cy ' Business and 
E Trade 
a 


If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Windsor Street Station Montreal 











REACTION AHEAD? 


During the past month the market 
has experienced increasing volumes 
with a mixed trend. 


What Does This Mean? 


Does it indicate material distribu- 
tion, or is it simply a reflection of 
unsettled industrial conditiors, in- 
dicating later much higher levels? 


A painstaking and thorough an- 
alysis of existing technical and 
fundamental stock market condi- 
tions, which will assist materially 
in determining the answer to these 
questions, has been prepared for 
our clients. A few copies are avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FS-16. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Exempt From All Federal 
Income Taxes 


State of 
Louisiana 


Port Commission 
5% Gold Bonds 


Population, 1920 Census 
1,798,509 


Maturities 


$25,000 July 1, 
1955-59 incl. 


Prices to yield 4.625% 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Boston Butfalo Detroit 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh 



































Cities Service Co.— 


A large, successful 
public utility system 


operated under uni- 
Ay) fied management in 
combination with 


extensive, diversified 
oil and gas interests. 


| Stocks and Bonds 


For careful, discriminating in- 
| vestors 

We have ready for distribu- 
tion a limited number of 
copies of an interesting book- 
i] let entitled “Senior Oil Se- 
‘curities” which contains an 
analysis of property values 
and earning power of Cities 
| Service Company, and its 











tote 


subsidiary, the Empire Gas 
and Fuel Company. 


The booklet also presents 
statistics and information 
concerning other leaders in 
| the petroleum industry. 


Write for Booklet OS-16 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


i] Securities Department 
00 Wall Street New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Diversified Group of High Yield Preferred Stocks 
to Yield 7.50% 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


™ the case of fixed income bearing 
securities, such as bonds and _ pre- 
ferred stocks, where the payment of 
interest and dividends are secure, the 
market price is determined largely by 
conditions outside of company affairs. 
No matter how profitable operations 
may be the disbursement on these two 
classes of securities is not increased 
and buying for melon cutting purposes 
does not take place. That which does 
govern price fluctuations is credit con- 
ditions. 

At a time when money is scarce a 
higher price must be paid for it, as is 
true of any other article of value. Con- 


which may be purchased to yield con- 
siderably higher. A group of ten pre- 
ferred stocks is suggested here, the av- 
erage yield being 7.50 per cent. All of 
these stocks have paid their dividends 
regularly throughout the period of de- 
pression and are now facing better 
times. The margin of safety of divi- 
dends is not large in some cases, but it 
is increasing and as business recovers 
their investment position will become 
stronger. There is no apparent reason 
to expect any pronounced upturn in 
moncy rates and this factor can be dis- 
regarded as a market influence of the 
immediate future. The group is well di- 











High Yield Preferred Stocks 


PAG COB UOTE. 6.6 6b an diitecis.ds secaiinar 
ASROTIERT SONAUINE .. occccesscccs 
American Woolen ................ 
Associated Dry Goods Ist........ 
Chicago, RR. I. & Pacific.......... 
General Motors debenture........ 
UI RE eos ace cis. n sake 
RUE? UR OR oy 5 >.6'a55.6 are @ 5-6 bre 
National En. & Stamp............ 
Rd, Me ENOPE REE. 56h. nase oaks 360005 


Rate Price Yield 
7% 100 7.00% 

102 6.85 

96 7.25 

82 7.30 

97 7.20 

99 7.05 

105 7.60 

90 7.75 

97 7.20 

104 7.65 


Average 7.50 








sequently no greater return can be ob- 
tained from an investment in a fixed 
income bearing instrument than from 
the open market for money. If money 
rates are consistently quoted at 8 per 
cent., bonds and preferred stocks will 
sell on a basis to yield about 8 per cent. 
When credit conditions ease, these is- 
sues advance in price until a level is 
established where the yield corresponds 
with the new and lower interest rates. 
A balance of this kind is maintained be- 
cause of the mobility of credit, it always 
seeking the more profitable employ- 
ment, going from the money market 
into investments and back again, wher- 
ever the better offer obtains for the 
moment. ' 

There are many influences which 
modify the foregoing general principle; 
however. The margin of safety cover- 
ing both principal and interest is the 
main one, followed closely by market- 
ability. A high grade bond like the 
Atchison general 4s, or preferred stock 
such as that of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which are both safe and 
have a ready market, yield about the 
same rate of return as the current cost 
of credit. As the risk increases or more 
difficulty is encountered in buying or 
selling which might entail a sacrifice, 
a greater return is demanded. 

The credit situation has improved 
materially during the last twelve months 
and interest rates have declined to 4 per 
cent. to 4% per cent. from 6 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. The highest grade bonds 
and preferred stocks have discounted 
this by an advance to a level where 
their yields are about the same as the 
new money rates. There are certain 
issues of a second grade nature where 
only a moderate degree of risk is found 


versified and if one share of each stock 
is purchased instead of ten shares of 
one issue the risk is distributed and a 
possible loss in one direction is likely to 


_ be offset by a gain in another. 


Since its reorganization in 1913, Allis- 
Chalmers has proved to be a very 
profitable earner. Last year saw a de- 
cline in net income, due in part to de- 
preciation, but preferred dividends were 
earned nearly twice over. Operations 
are now on a firmer basis and the out- 
look is promising. The demand for 
farm machinery and other equipment 
manufactured by this company is gain- 
ing steadily. 

American Smelting has never missed 
a dividend on its preferred stock since 
incorporation in 1899. The smelting and 
refining business has been at a low ebb 
for a year and a half but is showing 
distinct signs of recovery at this time. 
The demand for lead is particularly 
strong and this department is having 
all it can do to fill orders. Operations 
in copper are also increasing, several 
smelters recently being reopened after 
many months of idleness. A _ distinct 
turn for the better has come. 

American Woolen is again on prac- 
tically a capacity basis and has recently 
advanced selling prices for certain of its 
products. By the end of last year in- 
ventories were well down to market 
value and losses on account of depre- 
ciation are a thing of the past. After 
heavy write-offs the preferred dividend 
was earned more than twice over in 
1921. The net working capital position 
is as good as at any time in its history. 

The merchandizing concerns are 
again coming into their own with a re- 
covery in buying power on the part of 
the general public. The dividend. re- 
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quirements on Associated Dry Goods 
first preferred are being earned in ex- 
cess of three times over. Lord & Tay- 
lor, one of. the principal subsidiaries, 
liquidated 12 per cent. in accumulated 
dividends in June and is now in a posi- 
tion to make regular disbursements and 
income can be depended upon in the 
future from this source. The dollar 
value of gross sales is not up to that 
when retail prices were highly inflated 
in 1920, but the net profit is showing a 
wider margin. 

The favorable outlook for the rail- 
roads has been pointed out so frequent- 
ly that it need not be reviewed here. 
Suffice to say, Rock Island is earning 
the preferred dividend requirements on 
both issues of stock and is in the best 
liquid position in its history. The au- 
tumn bids fair to see a record move- 
ment of grain and a little later on, 
when. the copper industry increases 
production, increased earnings will come 
from that field. The effects of the 
strike are fully discounted. 

Competition is keen in the automotive 
industry, but General Motors is in a 
position to meet this. If the future 
holds elimination for a number of motor 
car manufacturers, this company will 
not likely be numbered among those 
counted out, but on the other hand its 
position strengthened. A heavy loss 
was taken in 1921, depreciation of in- 
ventories being accompanied by a de- 
cline in production and lower selling 
prices, but with the turn of the year 
marked improvement has_ developed. 
For the first six months of 1922 earnings 
were at the rate of approximately eight 
times the debenture and preferred stocks 
dividend requirements. 

A dividend of $8 a share on the Julius 
Kayser & Company preferred stock 
calls for a disbursement of $528,920 an- 
nually. Net income available for the 
eight months ended April 30 was at the 
annual rate of $2,338,146, or about 4% 
times the requirement. Production fa- 
cilities are being doubled from the pro- 
ceeds of a $4,000,000 bond issue sold 
last February. 


Mack Trucks is a leader in its field 
and earning the preferred stock divi- 
dend at a rate of four times. For the 
first six months of the current. year, 
$14.38 a share was earned on the first 
preferred. Motor trucks are essential 
and the outlook is sound for the better 
companies engaged in this line.. The 
financial position on June 30 was. as 
sound as ever reported. 


National Enameling & Stamping re- 
ports a very satisfactory gain in sales 
for the first half of the year and the 
fear of foreign competition is being 
dispelled. The company now has its 
own source of raw materials through 
the acquisition of the St. Louis Coke & 
Chemical Company and has impr -re‘i 
its methods of manufacture, which eiim- 
inates a large percentage of imperfect 
products. ; 

United States Rubber reported net in- 
come available for preferred stock divi- 
dends of $3,052,918 for the first half of 
the year, while the requirement was. $2,- 
6°4,400. The total income for the year 
1921 was only $492,811. The liquid posi- 
tion on June 30 showed a slight im- 
provement over the beginning of the 
year. Tire prices are very low and the 
fact that earnings are improving in the 
face of this augurs well for the future. 
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HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


CHICAGO 


ACTIONS | 
speak louder than 


WORDS 


“Service” once was the synonym for “Welcome 
co-operation and assistance.” Today, “Service” is 
so overworked that, to many people, the original 
meaning is quite reversed. Most of us fight shy of 
the man who is forever talking about “his service,” 
it’s usually a case of the empty barrel. 


“AMERICA FORE’ 


But while the word itself may be run down at the 
heel, the spirit of service can never be out of date 
since all successful enterprise is based upon it. 


Remember that the Continental offers you co- 
operation and assistance in the old spirit of service. 


Thee CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


President 
CASH CAPITAL—TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
MONTREAL 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. | 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,000,000 
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€: 
First Mortgage 


Real Estate 


Gold Bonds 


that will merit the 
confidence of every 
conservative and dis- 
criminating investor. 














“Mail coupon for 
descriptive circulars 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Please send me circulars describing your 
7% First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 














Profit-Making 


Financial Service 


Shrewd” investors and traders often 
call in our security experts when 
they have waeere in their security 


They know that our 
OUINION: REPORTS on securities 
are one of the. safest and surest 
guides to building profits and avoid- 


ing losses. 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized, printed bulletins but 
personal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate = 
chasing. They are detailed, t 
ough and accurate—they tell you all 
you ees, in the way of informa- 
tion an pntvice_ es recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 
BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR- 
KET: $ for one issue; $10 for three 
issues. 


oe REPORTS ON UNLISTED 

TOCKS, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
x too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


F. 9-16-22 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ea Find enclosed my check (money erder, 
which Be me your 
inion Report’ the following 
whieh I own (erntampiate buying). 


Price Paid 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Prices Hold Firm—Second Grade Issues Reflecting Business 
Improvement—Credit Situation Sound 
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BOND prices hold firm for high grade issues at a level where the yield is close 
to current interest rates. Second grade bonds are giving a good account of 
themselves and responding to improvement in the affairs of their respective com- 
panies. The credit situation is sound and there is little prospect of any Strain 
which will cause a rally in interest rates to the extent of being reflected in the 
bond market. Yields are still high compared with those of pre-war years when 
the banking resources of the country were not nearly so large as now and the 
danger of flurries greater. The suggestions on this page are designed to meet 
the needs of those desiring the highest grade investments and also of the business 
man who is willing to combine an element of speculation with investment. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.86 3.45 

, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 100.20 4.23 

1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 88.00 100.20 4.20 

Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 100.32 4.23 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Maturity 
1934 


LCD Liberty 3%s* 

LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*.. 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*.. 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%4s 


Price 
About 
80 

991% 
107% 


City of Bordeaux 6s 
Denmark 20 yr., Ext. Loans 6s 1942 
New York City 4%s* 1957 
City oF Baltimore Se®... 2.6.2 coc skcecese eat aie 1952 
State of Louisiana 5s 1971 
Dominion of Canada 5s 1931 


Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 


Maturity 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s* 1995 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s* 1958 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s* 1940 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s 1947 
Pennsylvania Cons. 4s* 1948 
Southern Pacific 4s* 1955 
Union Pacific lst 4s* 1947 


Second Grade ; 

Maturity 
1933 
1946 
1934 
1975 
1950 
1956 


Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s* 
Chesapeake & Ohio 5s 

Chicago, Rock Islznd & Pacific Ref. 4s 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s 

St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s 
Southern Railway Gen. 4s 


Public Utility Bonds 

Maturity 
1946 
1956 
1930 
1943 


1941 
1946 


M Alabama Power Ist 5s 

M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s 

D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s 
M West Penn Power Ist 5s 


Industrial Bonds 


Maturity About 
1947 95 
1942 99 
1932 95 
1930 107 
1951 99 
1947 95 


*Legal Investment in New York State. 


CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. 1st 5s 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s 
D Chile Copper col. tr. 6s 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s 
CD Lorillard Tob. 5s 
CD U.S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL & 


COKE CORPORATION 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


WATKINS 





366 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA STEAM COALS 





To the Consumers of Bituminous Coal: 


Considerable confusion exists as to the effect of the “Cleveland Agreement” on the eats and 
supply of bituminous coal, both in the present and in the near future. 

The undersigned companies, who with others were instrumental in breaking the deadlock exist- 
ing until August 15th, and in securing an immediate resumption of mining at many union collieries, 
wish to inform their clients of the purpose and probable effect of the Cleveland settlement. 


FIRST — Abandonment of the “Central Competitive 
Field” as a method of wage negotiations. 
For 25 years a basic wage scale has been nego- 
tiated in four states of the Middle West, ef- 
fective for two-year periods. These wage 
scales were invariably forced on Central Penn- 
sylvania and the mining districts in 24 states 
without regard to the competitive conditions 
surrounding them, and caused’ frequent and 
serious trouble. 
Our employees have been drawn into two 
national strikes within three years without 
presenting to us a single grievance or demand. 
This persistent cause of strikes has now been 
removed. - 


SECOND—Immediate resumpticn: of work on wages 
and conditions of March, 1922. ; 

-President Harding, at his Washington Con- 
ference, proposed a return to the “status quo” 
pending a thorough investigation of all phases 
of the industry, with arbitration of wages and 
other disputes. This fixed the terms of any 
provisional wage scale. 


THIRD—Renewal until April 1st, 1923, of former wage 
contracts. 

Wages payable until April 1st, 1923, are not 
subject to revision or arbitration. Sufficient 
time does not remain to conduct the necessary 
hearings and make any complicated revisions 
or adjustments in the provisional wage rates, 
which are effective for seven months. 


FOURTH—Provisions for impartial Commission of In- 
quiry to make an exhaustive study of whole 
industry, with recommendations. 

Both the United Mine Workers and the oper- 
ators signing the Cleveland Agreement have 
agreed to submit every fact and figure of their 
industrial activities to a public committee 
approved or appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

To assure -the neutrality and the prestige of 
this Commission it has been agreed that a 
joint national committee of miners and oper- 
ators will endeavor to select a panel which 
commands mutual and: public respect. Speak- 
ing plainly, both the operators and mine work- 
ers want practical men of national prominence 
and highest character and are fearful of a 
commission that can even be imagined to 





have a political or partisan complexion and 
appointed on the eve of an election. On the 
other hand they recognize that the public 
and the Administration will probably distrust 
a commission named by the operators and 
miners. Therefore, they have made the Pres- 
ident’s approval a condition of the naming of 
a commission, and have furthermore asked 
‘him to appoint it in his discretion in case they 
cannot agree on a panel. 

The personnel of this Commission is of ex- 
treme importance. 


FIFTH — Collective Bargaining restored. 
The deck having been cleared of obsolete and 
dangerous practices the U. M. W. of A. and 
the operators agree to assemble on October 
2nd, and to attempt by collective bargaining 
to establish a new and equitable system of 
negotiating wage-agreements. 


SIXTH—Future Wage-Agreements. 

Beginning January 3rd it is arranged that 
such scale committees, as may be designated at 
the convention of January 2nd, will immedi- 
ately undertake the negotiation of ° wage-’ 
agreements to replace those expiring March 
31st. 

These scale committees will have the recom- 
mendation of the Commission of Inquiry, as 
their guide. 


SEVENTH—Protection against another strike in April. 
The public’s greatest protection against an- 
other strike in the spring lies in full publicity 
as to the causes of national strikes and full 
knowledge of the conditions existing in all 
bituminous fields. 

These facts should be developed and published 
in full by the Commission of Inquiry in 
January, 1923. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
should be published at the same time. 

If another disastrous tie-up of the nation’s 
fuel supply occurs, on account of a failure of 
either party to comply reasonably with the 
recommendations of the Commission, the re- 
sponsibility can be easily and promptly fixed. 
The Administration can then act to protect the 
consumer, backed by the irresistible force of 
— opinion, based on knowledge of the 
acts. 


The above we believe are the principles upon which the agreement was based, and upon which 
we believe a more stable and peaceful condition in the coal industry can be reached. 


Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation 


Watkins Coal Company 
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Meet Mr. Jones 


He Got the Habit— 
Why Don’t You? 


You can do what Jones 

did. It is all comprised 
in the simple principle, “in- 
vest while you save.” Un- 
der the Herkins Plan, you 
can start right now and 
begin to purchase high 
grade investment bonds 
by easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


Jones put off investing his 
money. He was always 
“going to,” but he never 
did. Then one day he 
woke up te find himself in 
middle age with a lot of 
unpaid bills in the drawer 
where his bonds should 
have been. 


Something happened 
right away then that 
changed Jones’ whole life 
and made a different man 
out of him. Now he has 
a collection of high-grade 
bonds that provide him 
with an income independ- 
ent of his earnings. 


“The Joneses and the 


Browns” 


is the title of a booklet we 
have just issued which 
dramatically depicts. the 
value of “investing while 
you save.” It also explains 
in full the Herkins Plan 
and how you can benefit 
by it. 


Write today for a copy— 


no obligation 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT E 


Herkins & Company 
115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Advance-Rumely Co. — President 
Mount reports that orders are in ex- 
cess of present capacity. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
—For year ended June 30, reports a de- 
ficit of $1,124,070, compared with a deficit 
of $14,144,930 for the previous year. 

American Light & Traction Co.-Has 
called $3,000,000 of its $6,000,000 6 per 
cent. notes due in 1925 for payment on 
November 1, at 101 and interest. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Stockholders of record Aug. 18, 1922, 
may subscribe for Consolidated Cigar 
Corp. stock at $36 per share on the basis 
of 32-100 of a share for each share of 
Sumatra preferred or common held. 
The right expired Sept. 5, 1922. 

Anaconda Copper Mining CoA 
Canadian subsidiary, the Anacunda 
American Brass, Ltd., owned by Amer- 
ican Brass Co., has been formed. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Directors 


approved the merger with the Lacka- | 


wanna Steel Co. Stockholders will be 
asked to ratify recapitalization plan on 
Sept. 18. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Reports 
a surplus after charges for July of $334,- 
944, compared with $288,570 for the same 
month a year ago. 

Butterick Co.—Surplus after divi- 
dends for six months ended June 30, 
$304,452; same period 1921, $584,534. 

Central Leather Co.—Reported that 
company had reduced its bank loans 
by $1,500,000, bringing them down to 
$6,000,000 as compared with $8,500,000 in 
January, 1922. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Has paid off last of 
its notes. At the end of 1920, bank 
loans stood at $8,500,000. In 1921 this 
item was cut down to $2,100,000. It was 
further stated that the company does 
not anticipate any necessity for further 
borrowing from the banks this year. 

Consumers’ Power Co. (Maine).—For 
the twelve months ended July 31 re- 
ports a balance after preferred divi- 
dends of $2,913,436, compared with $2,- 


111,426 for the previous twelve months.. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — Net 
profits for six months ended June 30, 
after dividends on preferred stock, 
equal to $15.93 per share annually on 
common stock, compared with $26.04 
for 1921. 

Ford Motor Co.—Announced that all 
the plants of the company would be 
closed Sept. 16, due to shortage of coal. 

General Asphalt Co.—Announced that 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests. will con- 
struct pipe line from the oil fields of 
this company in the Mene Grande area 
on the eastern shore of Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, to deep water, where the 
oil is to be loaded into tankers. Cost 
estimated at $1,000,000. 

General Electric Co.— Declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2 per 
share and in addition a dividend of 5 
per cent. payable in special $10 par value 
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stock. Both dividends are payable 
Oct. 14 to stock of record Sept. 7. 

General Motors Corp.—Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co., a subsidiary, will soon place on 
the market a new car employing the 
air-cooled motor, experiments on which 
have been carried on for several years. 
The price of the new model was ex- 
pected to be slightly higher than that 
of the regular touring model which lists 
for $525. 

‘Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders 
authorized the issuance of $20,000,000 of 
an authorized issue of $25,000,000 of first 
mortgage 25-year 6% per cent. bonds, 
The bonds had already been sold, sub- 
ject to approval by the sfiareholders. 

International Paper Co.—Reported 
that for the first time in 1922 the plants 
had on July 18 produced newsprint in 
excess of their rated capacity. 

Lima Locomotive Co.—Unfilled orders 
on Aug. 24 were reported as amounting 
to approximately $9,000,000. 

Massachusetts Gas Cos.—Net earn- 
ings for first six months of 1922, $1,- 
402,313, compared with $1,432,079 in 
first half of 1921. 


Maxwell Motor Corp.—Negotiations 
between this company and the commit- 
tee representing Chalmers note holders 
have been practically completed ::nder 
which title to all the latter’s properties 
would be vested in Maxwell. It was 
said the plan provided .that for each 
$1,000 Chalmers note there would be is- 
sued ten shares of Maxwell “A” stock 


‘and ten shares of Maxwell “B” stock, 


while for each ten. shares of Chalmers 
common one share of Maxwell “B” 
would be issued. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—An- 
nounced that operations were running 
close ot 50 per cent. of capacity. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
Ten of the company’s mills at Granite 
City, Ill., have reopened after an idle- 
ness of several months due to a: short- 
age of coal. 

New York Dock Co.—Net incom: for 
first seven months of 1922, $442,087; 
same period 1921, $695,966. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp.—Passed 
quarterly dividend due to be paid 
Sept. 1. 

North American Co.—For the year 
ended July 31 reports net income be- 
fore depreciation of $8,945,327, com- 
pared with $5,994,315 the previous vear. 


Northern Ohio Electric Corp. — Re- 
ports a balance after preferred divi- 
dends for twelve months ended July 31 
of $109,499, compared with a deficit of 
$171,858 for the previous year. 


Otis Elevator Co.—Reported that di- 
rectors were considering splitting $100 
par value common stock into $25 par 
value shares and issuing four new shares 
for one old. Further reported that the 
change in par value would probably fol- 
low the declaration of a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent., which was contemplated. 


] 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Will sell 
$5,000,000 of its 6 per cent. first pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in financing in part 
the cost of capital additions. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Company has © 


incorporated in Illinois the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. of Illinois, capitalized at 
$5,000, and the Koeppel Industrial Car 
Equipment Co. also capitalized at 
$5,000. 


Radio Corp. of America—Announced 
receipt of orders from United Fruit Co. 
and Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. for 
five radio stations, three for Central 
America and two for the United States, 
each with sending radius of more than 
2,000 miles. 


Republic Motor Truck Co.—Reported 
that company has under consideration 
reorganization plan which would elimi- 
nate present bank debt of about $1,- 
500,000 and supply upwards of $1,000,000 
new working capital. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Co. — 
Sales for 1922 to date’ showed an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. over the entire 
year of 1921. Sales for August were 
highest for any month in company’s 
history, 


Texas Company—Has organized a 
subsidiary in Colorado to handle its 
production in the Northwest, with a 
$1,000,000 capital stock, to be known as 
Texas Producers Co. Stated that im- 
mediate steps would be taken to secure 
leases and productive acreage, as well 
as production from other operators. 


Tobacco Products Corp.— Directors 
declared an initial quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the new Class “A” 
stock, payable Nov. 15 to stock of record 
Oct. 23, in addition to regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on preferred 
stock. 


United Fruit Co.—Reported that set- 
tlement of dispute with U. S. Shipping 
Board is under way. This dispute, 
which came up some months ago fol- 
lowing a protest of the United Fruit Co. 
over alleged unwarranted operation of 
Government tonnage to and from Co- 
lombia, resulted in the withdrawal of 
the line from that portion of the West 
Indies conference and the declaration 
by both sides of a season of open rates. 


United Light & Railways Co.—Net in- 
come for year ended July 31, $1,567,004, 
compared with $1,364,285 for the pre- 
vious year. 


Utah Securities Corp.—Reports net 
earnings of $4,185,351 for year ended 
July 31, compared with $4,156,162 for the 
previous year. 


Vanadium Corp. of America—Under- 
stood that negotiations are in progress 
which, if consummated, would mean a 
change in control of the company 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—Com- 
pany’s cable at Miami, Fla., opened for 
South American business as a result 
of acceptance by Argentine government 
of American proposal for renunciation 
of monopolistic privileges. 


Westinghouse Electric & | Mfg. Co.— 
A contract for $250,000 for switching 
equipment for the new switch house of 
the West Port Station of the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore has been secured. 








Dependable Service 
The “Refined Oil” of Business 


In the raw, Dependable Service is the product of 
constant, consistent, intelligent, human effort. 


Experience refines it. 


Organization applies it. 


As desirable in an office boy as an executive, it 
is as necessary as capital. No business progresses 
very far without it, and none may give it who 
does not receive it. 


Every line of business has its outstanding ex- 
amples of Dependable Service. These are always 
groups of men carefully selected, individually 
suited for their work, trained by long and varied 
experience to think constructively, and organized 
to work in harmony—persistently—day in and 
day out. 


In the field of Accounting—the constant depend- 
ability, and constructiveness, of Ernst & Ernst 
has been developed and proven by twenty year's 
of service to thousands of the largest and most 
successful industrial plants in the country. 


This service covers Audits, Cost and Production 
Systems, Sales Analyses, Budget Control and all 
of the many other problems of business finance, 
organization and control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YCRK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ortkans 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS : 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louls DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 











WANTED 


SEVERAL HIGH CALIBRE 


SALESMEN 








One of: America’s largest manufacturing institutions, whose pro- 
ducts are. internationally advertised, require a few top-notch salesmen 


capable of rapid development into Branch Managers. 


Some traveling will be necessary, but only on short trips in nearby 
territory. Vacancies exist in various parts of the country. 


These are big jobs, and only men of ripe experience and clean, 


clear records of achievement can be considered. 


Preference will be given to men of good education who are experi- 
enced in selling high-grade products direct to the better class of con- 
sumers. Automobile, Bond and Financial experience, for instance, is 


desirable, but not essential. 


Remuneration will be commensurate with ability and rapid promo- 
tion to responsible executive positions assured to those who qualify. 

Address by letter only—giving age, complete outline of experience, 
earning capacity, and any other information about yourself that will 
help us to judge your qualifications—Clifton Reeves, Industrial Engi- 


neer, care F. A. Judson, 50 Pine St., New York City. 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incerporated 


364-366 Broadway, New Yerk 
Branches and Ageacies the World Over 














NEW 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BUSINESS BOOKS 


Over 2,700 Listed 


Classified — publication dates— 
authors—alphabetically arranged 
—comments—with a number of 
reading courses. 


Accounting Foreign 
Advertising Economics 
General 
Business Business 
Biography Industrialism 
Bond and Inter- Insurance & R. E. 
est Tables Investment 
Business Cy: Management 
Business Letters Marketing 
Commercial Law Organized Mkts. 
Commodities Prices 
Corporations Public Finance 
Credits, etc. Railroads 
Dictionaries Salesmanship 
Economics Secretarial Aids 
Efficiency Sociology 
Finance Speculation 
Foreign Exchange Tariff—Taxation 
Foreign Trade Year Books 


A complete book—well bound. 
An invaluable reference. 


Send 25 cts. in stamps for your copy 


DIXIE BUSINESS 
BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> 
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Labor and Wages 


B Here Government caused a startling 
surprise in the railroad strike when, 
to the consternation of union leaders, 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty 
personally appeared in the United States 
District Court in Chicago and, after 
presenting. a vigorous arraignment of 
the unions’ conduct, obtained a tem- 
porary injunction, one of the most 
sweeping and drastic ever issued in this 
country. Among the prohibitions con- 
tained’ in the injunction are those 
against issuing instructions to members 
of. the labor organizations to have them 
influence railroad workers to leave their 
posts, publication of statements to this 
effect in the newspapers, interfering 
with any railroad, engaging in picket- 
ing, loitering near any railroad prop- 
erty, doing bodily injury to any work- 
ers, and spending any union funds to 
further the strike. Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
brandishing the threat of a general 
strike. 
Abandonment of efforts to settle the 
shopmen’s strike has caused a rush of 
both new and old mechanics back to 
work, railroad executives declare. Fol- 
lowing the collapse of the train service 
brotherhoods’ mediation efforts all re- 
cruiting records were broken when 6,499 
mechanics were hired in one day by the 
railroads to fill the places of strikers. 




















With the announcement of Daniel Wil- . 


lard of the Baltimore & Ohio that he 
had definitely abandoned all efforts for 
peace, executives said they expected no 
further influences of importance that 
would block the carriers’ present policy 
in handling the situation, which they 
said “was the only way to restore serv- 
ice and beat the strike.” 


An increase in the minimum wage for 
400,000 maintenance of way employees 
from the present rate of 35 cents an 
hour to 48 cents. an hour was asked be- 
fore the Railroad Labor Board. The 
present scale ranges from 23 cents ta 
35. cents-an hour. The maintenance of 
way organization is following a policy 
adopted when it announced its decision 
not to strike with the shop crafts. It 
agreed at that time to a re-submission 
of its grievances to the Labor Board 
rather than strike. Arguments will be 
based on the present upward trend of 
wages outside the railway industry and 
the increasing cost of living. 


A proposal that the strike in the 
anthracite coal fields be settled’ im- 
mediately on the basis. of the wage 
scale in effect last April was accepted 
by both sides thus ending the strike. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board sees an end to the wage deflation 
movement in-the U. S. Steel Corp.’s 20 
per cent. wage increase, and the in- 
creases granted to the non-union Penn- 
sylvania miners, and the withdrawal by 


the woolen mills of Lawrence, Mass., of 
their demand for a 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion. 

W. J. Lauck, union statistician, testi- 
fying before Railway Labor Board, fixed 
$1,600 as the minimum “living wage” 
for a worker under present day condi- 
tions. Mr. Lauck, asked -how he had 
concluded that the increased wage to 
this minimum would be compénsated 


‘for, explained that the added financial 


burden would be offset by the “efficiency 


_of labor.” 


A strike of 5,000 bricklayers and the 
consequent tie-up of all building con- 
struction now going on in New York 
City is predicted by union officials be- 
cause of the acute situation concerning 
the fight between two unions for juris- 
diction over the bricklayers’ helpers. 

The Ford. Motor Company has de- 
cided to shut down all the Ford plants 
on September 16 because of the coal 
shortage. The shut-down will affect a 
total of 105,000 employees in the Ford 
plants, not taking into consideration 
the thousands of others dependent on 
Ford orders, which will probably bring 
the total up to 300,000 men. 








Washington 

















. Senate passed the House bill 
for the payment of a bonus to sol- 
diers and sailors of the World War 
by a vote of 47 to 22. There is every 
expectation that the President will veto 
the bill, as he has often said he would 
do, because the measure does not pro- 
vide the means for raising the neces- 
sary funds. 

The Government Coal Distribution 
and Price Control bill was passed by 


‘the House, 214 to 61. This is the sec- 


ond of the Administration’s measures 
intended to cope with the coal situation 
and bring about stability in the coal in- 
dustry. The other measure, the fact- 
finding commission, has already passed 
through the first legislative stages. 

Opposition to the foreign valuation 
basis of levying duties as proposed in 
the Senate revision of the Tariff bill in- 
stead of the House’s American valua- 
tion plan is the problem upon which 
the Senate and House conferees, now 
considering the measure, are expected 
to be deadlocked. This deadlock, it is 
believed, may be so uncompromising as 
to force postponement of the enactment 
of the Tariff bill beyond the November 
elections. Opposition in the House is 
also strong to granting the President 
authority, through the Tariff Commis- 
sion, to modify tariff rates. 

Funds totaling $600,000 have been 
authorized by President Harding to 
enable army engineers to begin con- 
structiongwork on the Wilson dam, at 
Muscle {Shoals Ala., on an extensive 
scale, ing use of the $7,500,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress, which becomes 
available October 1. 
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Better Products 
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-Better Economy 





With Electric Heat 


Three and a half million safety springs heat 
treated in a Westinghouse Hevi-Duty furnace 
without a single rejection, without necessi- 
tating a single reheat! If there is anything 
greater than 100% efficiency, here it is. 


Continuous service for two years and a half, 
six days a week, ten hours a day, at tempera- 
tures between 1800 and 1900 F., with heating 
elements practically unimpaired! This is 
another instance, a different instance than 
that mentioned above, where economy and 
low maintenance are strikingly evidenced. 


Westinghouse Hevi-Duty furnaces are mak- 
ing for better results, both as to product and 
costs, in almost every industry. They are 
treating steel, brass, copper, aluminum, al- 


loys and other metals, annealing glass, firing 
china and enamel, and doing all the work that 
furnaces heated with other fuels have hitherto 
been given to do. 

Westinghouse furnaces are particularly de- 
sirable for the ease with which they are ex- 
actly controlled, at low temperatures as well 
as high; for their extremely substantial con- 
struction; for their soundness of design; for 
the high quality of the products they pro- 
duce, as well as for the high percentage of 
perfect products; and for their economy of 
operation. 


Westinghouse can make it profitable for any 
industry to use electric heat. 


Let us investigate your particular problems. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Residence of E. 

12534 Lake Ave., 
ubbe! Benes, Architects 

I. 8. Gifford, Plastering Contractor 


* MECKES 
Sion Ohio 


Under the Protection 
of Bay State 


Cement and stucco 
homes and buildings are 
beautiful, and secure 
from weather when un- 
der the protection of Bay 
State. For this master 
coating waterproofs 
every building it beauti- 
fies. Driving rains can- 
not beat through a Bay 
State Coated wall. It 
permanently seals a 
home from dampness. It 
changes the drab color of 
cement or stucco to a 
rich white or one of 
many beautiful tints. 


Let us send you samples 
_of Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating. In white and 
a complete range of colors. 


Booklet No. 52-A_ shows 
many Bay State coated 
homes and buildings. Write 


for samples and booklet to- 
day. 


INSIDE 


Wahcolite is the one per- 
fect white finish for walls 
and ceilings of mills, factor- 
ies and warehouses. Write 
for Booklet No. 52, “Take 
Daylight into the Firm.” 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO.., Ine. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. 
Branch Stores in the 
. nage 5 Cities 


w York Office 
om 211- 219 “Forty: Seventh Street 
Brooklyn 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


Southern — 
Greenville, 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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THE BAY STATER 








The House rejected all amendinents 
to the coal distribution bill which gave 
to President Harding power to seize 
mines and railroads in his discretion if 
he deemed such a step necessary for the 
public welfare. The action followed the 
assertion by Represenative Winslow 
that the President does not favor at 
this time the seizing of railroads and 
mines. 
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the direct cause, the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad was placed in the hands oi re. 
ceivers. William G. Bierd, for many 
years president of the road, and W. Ww. 
Wheelock, an attorney, were appointed 
receivers. The total indebtedness of 
the road is estimated at $14,000,000. 








Automobiles 





























| Prices 











Saou average family is now forced to 
spend approximately 4 per cent. 
more than a year ago for food, says 
the Department of Labor. Compared 
with a month ago, however, the food 
expenditure is up only 1 per cent. The 
rock bottom point of retail food costs 
has been reached throughout the United 
States, official reports indicate. There 
is also evidence that the low point has 
been passed and that from now on the 
average family must expect an increas- 
ing expenditure for meat, bread, milk 
and other basic or staple foods. 

Although the United States Steel 
Corporation has thus far made no offi- 
cial announcement of an advance in 
steel prices to offset the recent increase 
of 20 per cent. in wages and higher fuel 
costs, several independent companies 
increased prices from $2.50 to $6 a ton 
for finished products, while steel billets 
and pig iron were also higher. 

Henry Ford, following announcement 
of his intention to close his plants on 
September 16 due to inability to get 
sufficient coal, declared that at the pres- 
ent price of coal he would refuse to 
purchase it even if he could get it. He 
charged mine operators and heads of 
the railroads with collusion to keep. up 
prices, and added that a price of from 
$7 to $9 a ton at the mines was extreme 
profiteering. 

An order issued by the New York 
Public Service Commission reduces the 
price of gas charged by the gas com- 
panies of New York City so as to yield 
the consumers an estimated annual sav- 
ing of $5,500,000. The new prices av- 
erage about $1.15 per thousand cubic 
feet. 








Railroads 


To July reports of 104 out of 200 
Class I railroads show a total net 
operating income of $46,263,000, com- 
pared with $43,938,000 for the same 
roads in July, 1921. Operating revenues 
totaled $272,628,000, a decrease of 2.6 
per cent. under those for the same 
month last year, while operating ex- 
penses amounted to $207,087,000, a re- 
duction of 5.2 per cent. compared with 
those for the same roads during July, 
1921. 

A new high record in coal loadings 
for any one day since the coal strike 
started was established when 30,054 cars 
were loaded for shipment. This, rail- 
road executives pointed out, exceeded 
by 6,366 cars the average daily loadings 
in August last year, when there was no 
railway strike in effect. The latest 
report on total loadings of revenue 
freight shows an increase of 3,639 cars 
over the preceding week. 

With the coal and railway strikes as 

















H EAVY production continued in the 
automobile industry during August. 
While the total production for July 
reached 244,444, estimates based on 
shipping reports for the first three 
weeks of August indicate this figure will 
be exceeded by more than 20,000 ma- 
chines, Last year August production 
exceeded July by 4,445 machines, the 
figures being 176,340 in July, and 180, 
785 in August, 1921. Thus, July, 1922, 
exceeded the same month a year ago by 
38 per cent., while August will appar- 
ently increase over August, 1921, by 
something like 50 per cent. Production 
of cars and trucks for the entire indus- 
try during the first seven months of 
1922 reached 1,395,066, compared with 
1,668,550 for the entire year of 1921. 








Other Important Items 




















HE weighted index of wholesale 

trade in the New York district, 
computed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York from reports received 
from 122 dealers in ten important com- 
modities, shows that the July sales were 
2.3 per cent. greater than the sales of 
July a year ago. 

New life insurance issued in 1922 will 
probably total $9,000,000,000, according 
to the Insurance Press. The aggregate 
premiums paid for all types of insurance 
in 1921 in America were approximately 
$3,000,000,000. The total life insurance 
premiums were $1,700,000,000. 

A preliminary report of. the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30 shows that. col- 
lections from income and profits taxes 
in 1921 were $3,228,137,673 compared 
with $2,087,946,243 in 1922, a decrease of 
$1,140,191,429. 

During the first year of operation of 
the present immigration law, from July 
1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, the number of 
aliens admitted to the U. S. was 309,556 
and the number leaving 198,712, making 
a net increase of population by immi- 
gration of 110,844, or less than one-fifth 
the gain in the preceding year. 

The greatest production of gasoline 
in the history of the oil industry oc- 
curred in May of this year, when the 
output was 12,229,975 barrels of forty- 
two gallons each. The highest previous 
production was in September, 1920, when 
10,806,693 barrels were produced. 
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England— The Reparation Commis- 
sion has relieved Germany of the neces- 
sity of making any further cash pay- 
ments in reparations for the remainder 
of 1922, amounting to more than 250,- 
000,000 gold marks, but deferred its de- 
cision on the question of a moratorium 
until radical reforms in Germany’s fi- 
nances are carried out. These include 
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The materials which make up your telephone 
and where they come from 





























g 1 Rubber 8 Lead 15 Platinum 
e 2 Silk 9 Copper 16 Mica 
e 3 Cotton 10 Zinc 17 Copal 
y 4 Linen 11 Nickel 18 Shellac 
' 5 Wool 12 Aluminum 19 Tin 
u 6 Coal 13 Gold 20 Asphaltum 
: 7 Iron 14 Silver 
| 
They searched the earth 
so you could talk 
Gold! In your telephone? Why, Searching the markets of the 
of course. And also coal, and world is part of the Western Elec- 


eighteen other things hidden away 
under its modest coat of black. 

But what kind of gold, coal, rub- 
ber, silk, wool? And why from such 
far-flung places? Just because all 
cotton isn’t alike, and because it is 
a long journey from the nearest 
platinum mine to Chicago, where 
your telephone is made. 
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tric Company’s work—to finda mate- 
rials of high quality and to make 
from these an instrument that is a 
marvel of precision and ruggedness. 

Your telephone today, sensitive to 
your voice, alert to be of service, 
was made possible only through 45 
years’ relentless meeting and raising 
of standards in its manufacture. 
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Since 1869 Makers of: Electrical Eouipment 
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Send for These Guides 

















Mathematics of 
Accounting and Finance 


By Seymour Walton, A.B., C.P.A. (Ill.) 
Dean of the Walton School of Commerce 


and H. A. Finney, Ph.B., C.P.A. (N. Y.) 


Professor of Accounting, Northwestern 
University 


HIS work presents a remarkably clear ex- 

planation of all the mathematics required in 

_ accounting and financial work. It covers 

principles thoroughly and illustrates, by worked- 

out examples, their practical application to busi- 
ness problems. 


Gives Methods of Practical Value 


The authors give short methods for quick calcu- 
lation and then deal with arithmetical progression, 
averages, and percentages, showing their applica- 
tion to specific business situations. Typical prob- 
lems in the calculation of trade and cash discounts, 
the keeping of partnership books, methods of com- 
puting good-will, and foreign exchange, are worked 
out. The value and use of logarithms in calculat- 
ing interest, annuities, bond discounts, etc., are 
also clearly shown, 

This volume will be of constant utility to busi- 
ness men, as the formulas it presents are carefully 
qoenang for quick reference and immediate adop- 

on. 


Published 1921 (3rd Printing, 1922) 
274 Pages Cloth Binding rrice $4.00 
z 
Accountants’ Reports 


By William H. Bell, M.C.S., C.P.A. (N. Y.) 


Member of the Firm of Haskins & Sells, 
New York 














HIS comprehensive work gives full and au- 

thoritative information regarding the form, 
: arrangement, and content of reports. Fifty 
illustrative statements, reproduced in facsimile, 
show the practical application of the principles 
brought out in the text. 


Presents Model Statements 


including balance sheets so designed as to solve, 
either directly or by close analogy, the problems 
Tegarding form encountered in actual practice. In- 
come and profit and loss accounts illustrate methods 
of presenting operating facts. Consolidated state- 
ments receive careful attention, and other forms 
cover notes receivable, investment securities, prop- 
erty and depreciation, cash statements, sales cost, 
liquidation accounts, ete. 


Published 1921 (3rd Printing, 1921) 
247 Pages, “eS , Flezvible Binding 
e 


Either or both of these volumes will be sent on 
five days’ approval... Within that time after re- 
ceipt you may remit.the price or return the books. 
Foreign orders and those from U. 8S. possessions 
should be accompanied by remittance which will be 
refunded if books are returned. If order is for 
both books remittance may be made $5.00 within 
five days and $5.00 thirty days later. 


Address Department 562 


The Ronald Press Company 
: Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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THE RAIZPRUF WAY 


Prsersed buly 30. 1918 





S E Curity 


a of 


cLiventy Inve Ans 6Y00 — Bouars 


00 NOT PAY MORE rf THE LARGEST AMOUNT PRINTES ON THE LEFT HAND MemGIN 
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l 
‘PERSONAL CHECK PROTECTION _ 


is becoming more imperative every day. Raizpruf 
checks afford maximum protection. 
Individual 


Convenient Inexpensive 
Send for 


Your name is printed on each check. 
illustrated circular and free sample. 


RAIZPRUF CHECK COMPANY ; 
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. the mark’s stability again. 





390 Jewett Ave., WNB, Staten Island, New York | 











Write tor Card Forms 


KARDEX 


IDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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the balancing of her budget, reduction 
of Germany’s foreign obligations, cur- 
rency reform and the issue of foreign 
and internal loans. In rendering its 
decision the Reparation Commission 
took into account the fact that “the 
German State has lost its credit and the 
mark has depreciated continuously.” 
The question now becomes a matter of 
negotiation between Germany and Bel- 
gium, the latter agreeing to accept 
Treasury bills from the German Gov- 
ernment, payable in six months, in lieu 
of cash payments to which Belgium is 
entitled under a priority agreement. 

The American consulate at Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne was closed under orders 
from the British Government. This ac- 
tion, it is stated, was based on the belief 
that the American officials abused their 
consular privileges to the disadvantage 
of British interests. 


France—Premiler Poincare in a note 
to the British Government replying to 
Lord Balfour’s note on interallied debts, 
proposes that a conference be called of 
all those nations interested in war debts. 
Until such a meeting is held, and until 
arrangements are made for payment of 
German reparations, the French Gov- 
ernment cannot promise payment of 
war debts. The note points out that the 


French Government does not look upon: 


the debt to America in exactly the same 
way as the debt to Great Britain, while 
agreeing with Lord Balfour that can- 
cellation would be the best solution of 
the problem. 

A change in the French public’s atti- 
tude towards the reparations is noted 
by observers. Until a very short t:me 
ago French opinion would not listen to 
a reduction of what Germany owed for 
reconstruction. The total was just and 
Germany must pay. But gradually the 


French are coming to realize that it may- 


be desirable to claim less than justice 
in order to get anything. 


Germany—The compromise reached 
at Paris on the reparations question was 
received in Berlin with mixed feelings. 
The refusal to grant a long moratorium 
produced disappointment, In financial 
circles, the general plan of the Repara- 
tions Commission is described as chi- 
merical, on the ground that the cur- 
rency reform which the commission de- 
mands can only .mean stabilization of 
the mark, whereas the best-situated Eu- 
ropean countries cannot stabilize their 
own. exchanges. If by means of a for- 
eign loan, Germany were temporarily to 
stabilize her exchange, it is taken for 
granted that the Allies would resume 
their demand for full reparations pay- 
ment and that the very first purchase 
of gold for such purposes would upset 
More than 
this, it is contended that a permanent 
improvement in the mark would be im- 
possible, since even without reparations 
payments, the trade balance is heavily 
adverse to this country, and the rise in 
prices would inevitably be resumed. 

The further collapse of the mark is 
not causing any worry among German 
business men. On the contrary, the 
conviction is universal that continuance 
of the business boom depends upon 
keeping prices below the world level, 
which would be impossible if currency 
were to be stabilized. 
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Are YOU Old | 
: at 40? 


What Higbe Davis Learned About 
the Glands of His Body 


“What's up, Hig.? You look all in.” 
I know it, Dick, and I feel all in, too. 
I don’t get my rest. Have to get up six 
to eight times a night, and I have pain 
most of the time. I’m blue and depressed, 
irritable, and my back aches.” 

“Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old | 
Colonel Henderson. Remember how he 
dragged around for months? He had 
prostate trouble. One day he ran across 
a fellow sufferer who had a little device 
they call a THERMALAID. This friend 
had relieved himself permanently, he said. 


The Colonel got one, and—well, you know 
the Colonel is a pretty healthy looking 
specimen today. I had no idea of the }f 
prevalency of your trouble, but it seems | 
that a good many men of 40 or past are 
more or less afflicted. Now you send and 
get the booklet issued by these THER- [> 
MALAID people and read it with an open 
mind. Every man past 40 should read it. 
There is no medicine, exercise, massage, 
or anything unpleasant connected with the 
use of a Thermalaid.” 7 


“By George, Dick, that sounds good. I’ll 
do it. What’s the name and address?” 
“I’ve got it right here, Hig.” 
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The Electro Thermal Co. 742 Kias 


4613 E. Main St., Steubenville, 0. = 
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Kill Fear and 


_ Worry Instantly 
by Simple Breathing Method. 


Works for everyone. Never fails. So simple a 
child can doit. This Kill-Fear Secret formerly 
cost $1.00. Method. fully explained in 
October issue of REJUVENATION, 
edited by Sydney B. Flower. The regular price of this 
64-page magazine is 20 cents. Not sold on newsstands. 
Dr. Brinkley, of Milford, Kan., writes exclusively 
for REJU ATION (an article in every issue) on 
his amazing gland transplanting work. 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER 

Send one dime only today for Ootober issue of RE- 
JUVENATION --d Kill-Fear-and-Worry Secret. 
REJUVENATION, 730Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















Classified Advertising 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
132nd Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 20, 1922. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
BUSINESS SERVICES 


J; A. FOUILHOUX 


Member 
Amer. Soc. C. E. Amer. Soc. H. & V. E. 


Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Reinforced Concrete, Structural 
Steel, Mill Buildings and Factories 


7 West 42nd Street New York City 
DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPEICATORS save Time, Labor 
and Money. Gets Business. Reproduces Type- 
written or Penned Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
Music, Menus, Bids, Notices, Specifications, 
Maps or anything in one or more colors. Prints 
TWO per minute. Special Sale On. 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. $2.25 up. Booklet Free. N. B. 
DURKIN-REEVES CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A CONTEST 


Three darkies were unloading a car 
of fire-brick in one of the large steel 
plants of the East, and before they were 
finished a locomotive moved the car 
from the brick shed, thus preventing 
them from finishing the job. The dar- 
kies slouched down in the hay and took 
a “spell.” 

A well-dressed man happened along, 
and, upon looking into the. car ex- 
claimed: “I don’t believe I ever saw 
a set of lazier men. I'll give five dollars 
to the laziest man here.” 

Darky Number One jumped up and 
said: “Boss, folks say dat Ah is de 
lazin’est niggah aroun’ here.” Darky 
Number Two leisurely sat up and said. 
“Dey all say dat Ah’s too tiahed to 
walk a mile for a watahmelon.” Darky 
Number Three then drawled out in a 


very tired voice: “Mistah, jes’ -shov’ 


dat money in mah pocket.” 

When the well-dressed man was gone, 
the winner of the money said. “Rastus 
Jones, who am -dat sport dat jes’ 
handed me five bucks?” 

“Buck Smith, doan’ you know de gen- 
eral sup’intendent when you sees him?” 
—$5 prize to Charles W. Erdell, 612 
Montclair Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. 

* * * 


A MONUMENTAL TRIBUTE 


. Two friends met on a crossroad and 
after conversing a while, one, who no- 
ticed a large diamond stud on the other, 
exclaimed, “And where did you get 
that gem?” 

“Well,” said the other, “an old pal of 
mine who was rather wealthy, died and 
left me as administrator of his estate. 
A certain provision of the will was to 
the effect that a large sum was to be 
set aside for a stone in his memory. 
This is the stone.”—$1 prize to P. M. 
Gervitz, Jr., American Surety Credit 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

x * * 


NO CINCH 

Accountant (to office manager)— 
Have you a great deal to do here? 

Manager—Well, I should say so. 
What little work there is I have to dis- 
tribute among twenty people—that’s no 
easy task. 

* * * 


NO GIFT 

A business man stepped into a butch- 
er’s shop. 

“A piece of beef for roasting,” he 
ordered briskly. 

The meat, mostly bone, was thrown 
on the scales. 

“Look here,” remonstrated the man, 
“you are giving me a big piece of 
bone.’ 

“Oh, no I ain’t,” said the butcher, 
blandly, “yer paying for it.’ 








New Crowell: Books 


Principles of the New Economics 


By Lionet D. Ente, Associate Professor of History 
and Politics, Colgate’ University. 550 pages, 8vo. 
Net $2.75, postage extra. 


“We have no hesitation in recommending it as the best 
commentary on modern economic science.”—The Annalist. 





“Ought to be read by all business men.”—Commerce and 
Finance. 


Everyday Uses of English 


By Maurice H. WEsEEN, Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Nebraska. 464 pages, 8vo., 
Net $2.00, postage extra. 

“One of-the best books of-its kind which has ever been 
presented to the public;~indeed, it is likely to take its 


assured place as an indispensable reference book in the 
business office and in the home.”—Hartford Courant. 


The New Latin America 


By J. WarsHaAw, Pu.D., Professor in the University 
of Nebraska. Iilustrations and colored maps. 435 
pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 


“It is positively startling in its statements. This book 
should be read, widely read. It sounds like a book of 
fairy tales, but every assertion is backed by a cold state- 
on of fact and supported by figures.’—San Francisco 

ulietin, 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Labor Problems 


By Gorpon S. Warkins, Associate Professor. of 
Economics, University of Illinois. 650 pages, 8vo. 
Net $3.00, postage extra. 


During the last decade unprecedented changes have 
occurred in the principles and policies of labor manage- 
ment, the aims and methods of organized labor, etc. 
ae book is an impartial study of a momentous ques- 
ion. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW’ YORK CITY 

















THE RESULTS WERE AMAZING! 


Laurence BgEcH, expert investigator of speculative and investment values, undertook espe- 
cially for Forses Financia, Resgarcu and in the interests of 


GENERAL MOTORS STOCKHOLDERS 
—an independent investigation and study of the Corporation’s earning power. 


His report develops vital and conclusive facts of tremendous importance on the immediate and 
long range market position of the securities. 


Every stockholder should have this copyrighted report and confidential opinion about 
stock. We will tell you more about it, without obligation, if you will een the coupon. es 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Twenty-five cents will bring you a large size ’x9") reprod 
of our “Adjusted” price chart on General Motors common por fie Fo Sw “~~ o- 


the report, together with an article on ““The Real Value of a Chart and the Errors 4 x 
Use.” There is also an interesting specimen page from the report itself. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


——— oe ee oe oe oe LSE THIS COUPON —— —— —— — .. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen :—Please send-me (mark X after-literature desired). 


“‘Amazing Results of an Investigation Inte General Motors.’’ 
particulars about your new and exhaustive report and is WREE. 


Also, find enclosed 25 cents (stamps or currency) in acceptance ef Special Offer of ‘‘Adjusted’’ price 
chart and specimen page from your report; together with ‘‘Real Value of a Chart and the Errors in Its Use.” a] 


Yours truly, 


F. 9-16-22 


This I understand will give me full 
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Setting the World’s Standard 
for Quality Petroleum Products 


“Quality first’ has been the touch- 
stone of The Pure Oil Company’s 
outstanding success. 


Right from the start, this Company 
—now the largest independent pro- 
ducer of high-grade crude — has 
insisted on quality, not only in 
production, but also in refining and 
distributing. 





The Pure Oil Company has over 
5,000 wells; seven refineries located 
at the most convenient points to | 
serve the largest consuming areas; 
more than 3,500 miles of pipe lines; 
thousands of tank cars and a pro- 
ducing, refining and transporting 
organization unequalled from coast 
to coast. 








Tiolene Motor Oil naturally reflects 
this quality of leadership. There 
can be no better motor oil until 
nature produces better crude. It is 
clean, pure, full-bodied—the recog- 
nized best for every motor lubricat- 
ing need. 


You are assured of Quality when — 
you specify “Pure Oil” products. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producers Refiners Marketers 


74 Broadway, New York 
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“I knew him when he was a boy” 


What one is there of us that has not felt the glow of satisfac 
tion over the outstanding success of a life-long friend! ‘ 

Often a surprise—seemingly “all of a sudden.” Yet neither 
surprising nor sudden, when you stop to think back over each 
step of his progress. ; 


IHE United States Rubber Company—makers of U. S. 
| Royal Cords—were first to conceive, make and announce 
the balanced tire. (A balanced tire is one which from 
bead to bead has no “weakest link.” A tire in which 
- I there is such complete unity of action in tread and car- 
cass that neither will give way before the other.) 


The makers of U. S. Tires were first to conceive, make and announce a com- 
plete line of tires. (This gave to the dealer and car-owner cre that néver 
existed before-a tire for every need of price and use under one standard of quality.) 


The makers of U. S. Tires were first to have the courage to tell the public 
about the good and bad in tire-retailing. (You remember the 
phrase ‘‘Go to a legitimate dealer and get a legitimate tire.” 
People can no longer take the indifferent stand that “dis- 
counts,” “inside terms” and “dickers” are a necessary 
evil in the tire business.) 


The makers of U.S. Tires were first to arouse 
industrial and trade minds to the need of a 
new kind of tire competition. (Competition 
for better and better values. ter and 
greater public confidence. The job is still 
unfinished but present events predict 
final returns of public benefit.) 
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Neve other high spots along 
the U.S. Tire road to leader- 
ship may appeal to you as even 
more important. 


These instances alone at least 
indicate the intent back of Royal 
Cords—the will to win by the 
quality route in a price market. 


Now that so many car-owners 
have given their verdict for qual- 
ity tires in general, and U. S. 
Tires in particular—a numbe- 
of dealers and car-owners whose 
vision has been clouded by “‘dis- 
counts,” ‘“‘sales,’”’ ‘‘terms,” and. 
what not, are beginning to re- 
member that they “knew him 
when he was a boy.” 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and come Two hundred and 
Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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An Adequate Supply of Credit 


AS the prudent manufacturer endeavors at 
all times to assure himself of the quantity 
and quality of raw material he needs, so with 
similar foresight, the wise business man looks 


well to the adequacy of his supply of credit. 


The business man who chooses a strong bank, 
builds up his business and makes himself and 
his business methods well known at his bank, 
creates a credit which entitles him to active 
co-operation and financial assistance whenever 
he may need it. 


The Bankers Trust Company seeks the ac- 
counts of those who are able and willing to 
do their part in making the association mutu- 
ally satisfactory. 
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In Our 
Banking Department— 


Commercial Banking, 
Domestic and Foreign 





Personal Accounts, Active 
and Reserve 
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ebulut Letters of Credit, Commer- 
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cial and Travelers’ 


Financing of Exports and 
Imports 

American and Foreign In- 
vestments 


Documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
26 Wall Street at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good servicé 











